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PREFACE 


As  part  of  its  Annual  Program  to  administer  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Titles  I,  II  and  III,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Library  Commissioners  holds  annual  competitive  grant  programs  for  all  types  of  libraries  in  the 
Commonwealth.  In  Title  I,  libraries  are  assisted  in  identifying  areas  and  programs  where  residents  are  being 
served  inadequately  and  in  developing  innovative  projects  that  will  meet  those  needs.  In  Title  III,  multitype  resource 
sharing  groups  are  encouraged  to  plan,  establish  and  enhance  interlibrary  cooperation.  Finally,  in  Title  II,  public 
libraries  are  encouraged  to  develop  new  or  improved  physical  plants  to  better  meet  the  library  needs  of  their  com- 
munities. 

During  the  five  year  period  (FY  1986-1990)  covered  in  this  report,  a  total  of  170  projects  were  funded  and  com- 
pleted. Forty-six  of  those  projects  have  been  selected  for  this  publication.  Since  we  could  not  possibly  write  about 
all  of  them,  we  selected  a  representative  sample  from  each  program  area  identified  as  a  priority  of  L.S.C.A.  and  the 
Massachusetts  Long-  Range  Programs.  Sometimes  the  selection  was  made  because  the  project  was  unique,  other 
times  because  it  was  representative  of  similar  projects  in  its  program  area.  The  projects  are  arranged  by  program 
areas,  more  or  less,  as  listed  in  the  current  Long-  Range  Program.  All  projects  conducted  during  those  years  that 
are  not  described  in  the  text  are  listed  by  program  area  in  the  Appendix. 

Our  purpose  in  publishing  this  report  is  to  give  you  a  picture  of  what  has  gone  on  throughout  the  state  in  terms  of 
various  programs.  These  projects  can  and  have  served  as  models  for  other  projects  in  subsequent  years,  although 
they  are  not  necessarily  perfect  models  since  most  projects  run  into  unexpected  problems.  It  is  our  purpose  that 
users  of  this  report,  particularly  those  contemplating  similar  endeavors,  can  learn  how  other  libraries  dealt  with 
problems,  contact  the  libraries  if  they  wish,  and  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  inherent  in  trying  out  new  ideas.  Some  of 
these  are  unique  projects,  some  are  "nuts-and-bolts"  projects  -  both  have  value  for  the  readers. 

With  federal  money,  Massachusetts  has  been  able  to  try  out  some  very  innovative  ideas,  e.g.,  evaluating  a  basic 
literacy  program  for  teaching  learning-disabled  adults,  showing  the  value  of  publishing  the  writing  of  adult  new 
writers,  providing  library  service  to  children  in  shelters  for  the  homeless,  introducing  cutting-edge  technology,  serv- 
ing in  meaningful  ways  individuals  in  institutions  who  are  physically  challenged  and  developmental^  delayed. 
We've  opened  the  doors  to  hearing  and  visually  impaired,  and  affirmed  that  the  average  citizen  can  confidentially 
access  information  through  online  terminals.  Libraries  have  been  able  to  establish  the  value  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities that  promote  cross-cultural  sharing  within  the  community,  particularly  with  new  immigrants.  It  is  unlikely  that 
many  of  these  ideas  could  have  been  given  a  chance  without  the  help  of  federal  funds. 

Agency  staff  who  have  assisted  in  developing  these  projects  and  have  monitored  their  progress  are  continually 
learning  about  what  works,  what  may  work  in  one  location  but  not  in  another,  and  what  may  not  work  at  all.  Without 
the  local  library's  efforts  in  identifying  a  community's  need  for  a  service  and  the  evaluations  that  form  a  critical  part 
of  these  projects,  this  kind  of  learning  could  not  take  place.  It  is  our  hope  that  reading  some  of  the  experiences  of 
your  colleagues  will  entice  you  into  trying  out  an  idea  you've  been  thinking  about,  enable  you  to  build  on  what  their 
projects  have  revealed,  and,  in  later  years,  share  your  experiences. 
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Model  Staff  Development 


Western  Massachusetts  Regional 

Library  System 

58  Main  Street 

Hatfield,  MA  01038 

413-247-9306  $  17,800 

Many  of  the  libraries  in  the  101  small 
communities  of  the  Western  Region 
experience  staff  turnover  that  brings 
new  and  inexperienced,  often  non- 
professional, workers  into  the  library 
work  force.  Staff  training  for  such 
people,  as  well  as  refresher  training 
for  existing  staffs,  is  a  continuing 
need.  An  outside  consultant  (Skilcom 
Associates)  was  hired  to  train  library 
directors  and  middle  managers/super- 
visors in  planning,  implementing  and 
evaluating  in-house  staff  development 
programs.  Three  day-long  training 
sessions  were  conducted,  each  fol- 
lowed by  two  half-day  follow-up  ses- 
sions. Among  the  topics  covered 
were  principles  of  (and  barriers  to) 


adult  learning,  needs  assessment, 
problem  analysis,  performance  objec- 
tives, training  techniques  and  over- 
coming resistance  to  change. 
Between  training  sessions,  par- 
ticipants worked  on  developing  their 
own  training  programs  for  use  with 
their  staffs. 

Meanwhile,  the  project  director  and 
consultant  worked  on  putting  together 
a  staff  development  manual.  Par- 
ticipants gave  them  feedback  on  the 
various  sections  of  the  manual,  based 
on  their  evaluation  of  the  training  and 
on  their  experience  in  trying  to  apply 
the  manual's  suggestions.  The 
manual  was  later  made  available  for 
general  use  in  the  region  and 
statewide. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  grant  year, 
the  consultant  met  individually  with 
participants  in  their  own  libraries, 


consulting  with  them  and  their  direc- 
tors on  the  training  needs  they  were 
addressing  and  the  programs  they 
were  developing.  This  aspect  of  the 
project  was  not  originally  anticipated, 
but  because  there  were  fewer  par- 
ticipants than  expected,  there  was 
consultant  time  available  for  this. 

The  project  turned  out  to  be  illuminat- 
ing for  all  involved.  In  planning  train- 
ing programs,  the  librarians  found  that 
if  certain  documents,  such  as  library 
policies  and  job  descriptions,  were  not 
already  in  place,  they  were  hindered 
in  developing  a  good  program.  Initial- 
ly, 10  libraries  were  represented  in  the 
project,  but  only  7  were  able  to  con- 
tinue through  to  the  end  of  the  train- 
ing. The  participants'  evaluations 
indicated  that  they  found  the  sessions 
to  be  the  most  useful  and  practical 
training  they  had  had  since  library 
school. 


Western/Central  CD-ROM  Demonstration  Project 


Western  Massachusetts  Regional 
Library  System 
58  Main  Street 
Hatfield,  MA  01038 
413-247-9306 

Central  Massachusetts  Regional 

Library  System 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

Salem  Square 

Worcester,  MA  01608 

508-799-1654  $98,478 

"Experiencing  the  future  of  informa- 
tion access  today  in  their  own  little 
corners  of  the  world,  a  world  made  a 
little  more  manageable.  ..."  That  is 
how  this  project  was  described  as  it 
brought  state-of-the-art  technology 
into  small  public  libraries  of  the 
Central  and  Western  Regional  Library 
Systems.  Ten  complete  CD-ROM 
workstations  were  purchased  (IBM- 
compatible  microcomputers  with  inter- 
nal CD-ROM  drives,  color  VGA 
monitors  and  printers).  Four  were 
placed  in  permanent  public  library 
sites,  four  became  circulating  systems 
placed  on  two-month  rotating 
schedules,  and  two  were  permanently 


installed  in  the  Western  and  Central 
Regional  headquarters. 
A  task  force  of  participating  librarians 
assisted  in  determining  what  the  ap- 
propriate hardware  and  software 
should  be.  Sixteen  CD-ROM  refer- 
ence products  were  selected,  among 
them  Books  in  Print,  Electronic  En- 
cyclopedia, Reader's  Guide  Abstracts, 
and  Magazine  Article  Summaries. 
Each  circulating  workstation  included 
the  first  two  titles,  plus  one  of  the  peri- 
odical indexes.  During  the  grant  year, 
14  Central  and  8  Western  libraries 
received  the  2-month  deposit.  About 
2  hours  of  training  was  given  to  the 
staffs  so  that  they,  in  turn,  could  as- 
sist library  users.  The  permanent 
sites  (Milford,  Southbridge,  Nor- 
thampton and  Springfield)  agreed  to 
host  orientation/training  workshops  for 
any  interested  libraries.  A  generic 
press  release  was  prepared  for  use 
with  local  newspapers. 

A  user  questionnaire  was  made  avail- 
able in  order  to  garner  direct  feedback 
about  the  workstations  from  the 
public.  The  key  questions  asked  of 


users  were:  Did  the  CD-ROM  answer 
your  question(s)?  Did  it  save  time? 
Was  it  easy  to  use?  From  nearly  450 
questionnaires  returned,  the  results 
were  as  follows:  89%  felt  the  CD- 
ROM  answered  their  questions;  91% 
thought  it  saved  time;  and  93%  said  it 
was  easy.  Obviously  there  was  con- 
siderable satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
users.  Their  written  comments  were 
even  more  glowing  and  indicated  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  using  the 
technology.  Their  purposes  in  using  it 
included:  School/student  -  56%, 
Job/professional  - 16%,  General  - 
28%. 

This  was  a  truly  rewarding  demonstra- 
tion project  for  all  concerned.  It 
brought  a  sense  of  excitement  to 
many  libraries.  It  expanded  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  routine  library  function 
and  injected  fun  into  the  process.  Per- 
haps it  passed  the  acid  test  when  one 
librarian  said,  "In  the  20  years  I  have 
been  a  librarian,  I  have  never  found 
anything  that  so  attracted  teenagers 
to  the  library." 
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Planning  Assistance  Program 


Western  Massachusetts  Regional 
Library  System 
58  Main  Street 
Hatfield.  MA  01038 
413-247-9306 

Central  Massachusetts  Regional 

Library  System 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

Salem  Square 

Worcester,  MA  01608 

508-799-1654  $  11.250 

Motivated  in  part  by  the  Massachusetts 
Long-Range  Program,  1991-  1996 
which  requires  that  by  1 994  a  formal 
planning  process  be  completed  if  a 
library  is  to  be  eligible  for  an  LSCA 
grant,  the  Central  and  Western 
Regional  systems  set  out  to  assist 
libraries  in  small  communities  to  com- 
plete a  planning  process.  Four 
regional  consultants  anticipated  guid- 
ing 25  self-selected  libraries  through 
the  Small  Libraries  Planning 
Process,  a  process  developed  specifi- 
cally for  Massachusetts  libraries, 
using  a  structured  small  group  ap- 
proach that  they  would  develop  as  a 
model.  They  expected  to  have  at 
least  20  completed  planning  docu- 
ments by  the  end  of  the  year.  A  laser 


printer  was  purchased  so  that  the  final 
documents  would  have  a  very  profes- 
sional appearance,  thereby  lending 
greater  credibility  where  local  officials 
are  concerned.  The  consultants  as- 
sisted in  refining  and  editing  the  docu- 
ments. Grant  funds  were  also  used 
for  clerical  assistance  to  produce  the 
final  copies. 

After  meeting  twice  in  large  groups, 
the  65  libraries  who  signed  on  to  par- 
ticipate were  divided  into  5  subgroups 
to  begin  their  individual  planning. 
Groups  met  more  or  less  monthly,  or 
about  5  times,  their  meetings  inter- 
spersed with  individual  on-site  library 
visits  from  the  consultants.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Trustees  Handbook  was 
used  along  with  the  planning  manual 
to  guide  librarians  in  such  exercises 
as  policy  development.  Many  copies 
of  both  booklets  were  produced  with 
the  grant  funds. 

The  project  accomplished  two  things. 
It  tested  a  group  training  model  for 
doing  formal  planning  and  it  verified 
the  usefulness  of  the  Small  Libraries 
Planning  Process  manual  which  had 
been  developed  in  Massachusetts 
based  on  the  PLA  process  but  not 


broadly  used  until  now.  Of  the  65 
libraries  who  began  the  project,  only 
13  dropped  out.  The  "support  group" 
model,  supplemented  by  individual 
consultations,  worked  very  well. 
Libraries  similar  in  size  and  nature  as 
well  as  geographically  close  were 
grouped.  The  sharing  of  ideas  and 
problems  proved  to  be  most  helpful  as 
well  as  motivational. 

Although  planning  for  the  small 
libraries  was  very  time-intensive  and 
demanding,  and  very  labor-intensive 
for  the  consultant  staff,  the  consensus 
was  that  the  process  pays  off.  In  sum- 
ming up  participants'  reactions, 
project  staff  wrote,  especially  of  the 
smallest  libraries:  "They  feel  that  for 
the  first  time  they  have  some  facts 
with  which  to  meet  their  finance  com- 
mittees confidently;  they  know  better 
what  they  are  doing  and  what  they 
should  be  doing;  trustees  have  been 
motivated  to  draft  bylaws,  set  policies 
and  clarify  their  own  roles;  librarians 
have  thought  through  what  they  ac- 
tually spend  their  time  doing  and 
know  the  importance  of  having  estab- 
lished procedures  and  guidelines  . . ." 


Planning  Workshops  for  Public  Libraries 


Springfield  City  Library  Association 
220  State  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01103 
413-739-3871  $  13,000 

Springfield  and  20  other  communities 
in  the  Commonwealth  are  designated 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
as  central  cities  of  "metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas."  The  MBLC's  Long 
Range  Program:  1987-1991  included 
a  section  on  Strengthening 
Metropolitan  Libraries,  but  an  effort 
was  needed  to  define  better  what 
metropolitan  libraries  were  and  what 
role  they  should  play  in  the  provision 
of  library  services  statewide  and 
regionally.  A  Metropolitan  Library 
Development  Committee  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Library  Com- 


missioners. The  committee  members 
decided  to  use  the  PLA  Public  Library 
Development  Program  as  a  planning 
model  for  large  libraries.  They  also 
concluded  that  all  libraries  having  a 
population  of  over  15,000  should  be 
involved  along  with  those  already 
designated.  Thus,  106  municipalities 
were  targeted  for  this  project.  The  ob- 
jective was  to  achieve  at  least  50% 
participation. 

Charles  McClure  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, one  of  the  authors  of  the  revised 
Public  Library  Association's  Planning 
Process,  was  contracted  to  conduct 
three  one-day  workshops  for  directors 
of  the  large  public  libraries.  Over  100 
librarians  representing  77  com- 
munities and  the  three  regional  library 
systems  attended  these  sessions. 


Using  the  two  PLA  planning  manuals, 
McClure  presented  his  approach  to 
planning  in  a  dynamic  and  informative 
style  that  impressed  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  encouraged  them  to 
think  seriously  about  initiating  the 
planning  process  in  their  individual 
libraries. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  targeted 
group  of  librarians  attended  the  ses- 
sions, thereby  exceeding  the  objec- 
tive of  50%.  Another  objective  -  that 
half  of  the  participants  would  begin  to 
do  planning  within  one  year  -  was 
probably  unrealized.  No  mechanism 
was  set  up  to  pursue  the  evaluation  of 
this  objective. 
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Strengthening  Management  Skills 


Central  and  Western  Regional  Library 
Systems 

Central  Massachusetts  Regional 

Library  System 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

Salem  Square 

Worcester,  MA  01608 

508-799-1654  $25,000 

A  project  to  provide  in-service  training 
in  management  skills  to  directors  and 
supervisors  came  at  a  time  when  the 
Central  and  Western  Regions  were  ex- 
periencing an  infusion  of  new  head 
librarians,  both  professional  and  non- 
professional. The  lack  of  manage- 
ment experience,  and  for  some,  lack 
of  any  such  formal  training,  left  some 
gaps  that  spoke  to  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  project.  The  original  intent 
was  to  hire  an  outside  management 
consultant  to  train  at  least  40 
librarians.  As  it  turned  out,  the  project 


director  was  able  to  get  two  different 
consultant  teams,  instead  of  one,  to 
run  two  series  of  workshops/seminars 
without  changing  "the  bottom  line."  A 
team  from  Boston  University's 
Metropolitan  College  conducted  four 
full-day  seminars  in  the  Western 
Region,  while  another  team  from 
Bentley  College  ran  a  similar  series  in 
the  Central  Region.  Based  on  prior 
surveys  of  the  librarians'  needs,  the 
teams  dealt  with  such  topics  as 
budgeting,  personnel  management, 
performance  appraisal,  staff  develop- 
ment, time  management,  team-build- 
ing, decision-  making,  planning  and 
communication  skills.  The  bonus  of 
contracting  with  two  teams  instead  of 
one  was  that  64  librarians  were  able 
to  participate,  many  more  than 
originally  anticipated. 


Also,  the  project  director  was  able  to 
compare  the  approaches  of  the  two 
teams  and  tap  into  a  richer  variety  of 
workshop  techniques  and  exercises. 

Generally,  both  series  were  rated  high- 
ly by  their  participants  who  felt  the  ses- 
sions were  well-prepared,  informative 
and  stimulating.  The  librarians 
agreed  that,  all  in  all,  their  time  had 
been  well  invested. 

A  collection  of  books  and  videos  on 
management  topics  was  purchased 
with  grant  funds  for  use  by  any  of  the 
180  libraries  in  the  two  regions. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  project,  a 
Library  Managers  Group  of  about  20 
people  was  formed  in  the  Central 
Region.  They  met  about  every  three 
months  to  discuss  issues  and  techni- 
ques of  modern  library  management. 


Reach  Out  to  Young  Adults 

Palmer,  East  Longmeadow,  and 
Wilbraham  Public  Libraries 

Palmer  Public  Library 

455  North  Main  Street 

Palmer,  MA  01069 

413-283-3330  $50,085 

The  three  library  directors  involved  in 
the  implementation  of  this  resource 
sharing  Young  Adult  project  were  u- 
nanimous  in  their  declarations  of  suc- 
cess. From  the  beginning,  the  project 
was  characterized  by  very  detailed 
planning  and  excellent  cooperation 
among  the  three  librarians.  Special 
YA  areas  were  set  up,  or  expanded, 
in  each  library.  A  wealth  of  new 
materials  and  equipment  was  pur- 
chased -  paperbacks,  hardcovers,  ref- 
erence materials,  compact  discs, 
software,  audio-  and  videocassettes. 
These  were  set  up  as  rotating  collec- 
tions among  the  libraries  and  dis- 
played on  new  racks  or  shelving. 
Each  library  set  up  a  CD-ROM 
workstation  and  offered  training  in  its 
use.  This  proved  to  be  the  most 
popular  component  of  the  project;  the 
CD-ROM  was  used  extensively  by  stu- 
dents. 


Young  adults'  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
materials  was  evident  too,  as  circula- 
tion spiraled  upward.  One  library's 
YA  circulation  increased  by  250% 
over  the  period  of  the  project  year. 
YAs  were  less  attracted,  however,  by 
the  series  of  five  programs.  Although 
teen  advisory  councils  in  each  library 
had  suggested  the  topics,  e.g.  skin 
care,  karate,  baseball  cards,  etc.,  the 
attendance  was  usually  disappointing, 
especially  among  older  teens.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  teens  have  quite 
busy  lives  already.  The  most  respon- 
sive YAs  were  those  in  grades  6  to  9. 

One  key  to  success  was  the  hiring  of 
a  competent  part-time  coordinator 
who  oversaw  a  lot  of  the  activity.  She 
met  often  with  the  three  councils, 
planned  and  scheduled  programs, 
visited  the  schools  in  each  town 
numerous  times,  establishing  rapport 
with  both  students  and  teachers.  A 
project  newsletter  was  produced  by 
the  councils  to  share  news  among  the 
libraries;  it  was  distributed  in  the 
schools.  One  joint  council  meeting 
was  held  (and  combined  with  a  skat- 
ing party).  Attractive  posters,  book- 
marks, flyers  and  booklists  were  also 


produced.  Word-of-mouth  among  the 
young  adults,  however,  was  still  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  publicizing  the 
project. 

The  benefits  of  this  project  were  evi- 
dent in  the  enthusiastic  response  it 
received  from  YAs.  They  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  offerings  for  both 
recreation  and  serious  study.  Less  ob- 
vious, perhaps,  were  the  advantages 
to  the  three  libraries.  The  resource 
sharing  was  seen  by  the  library  direc- 
tors as  one  of  the  most  positive  fea- 
tures of  the  project.  By  minimizing 
duplication,  they  were  able  to  make  a 
much  broader  selection  of  materials 
available  to  their  teens.  Not  only  did 
they  share  materials,  they  also  shared 
their  own  knowledge  of  collection 
development,  technology,  grant  ad- 
ministration, and  dealing  with  young 
people  and  their  needs.  Probably  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one 
library  alone  to  have  carried  out  such 
a  rich  program  of  activities  as  this 
project  offered.  The  cooperative  ef- 
fort, beginning  with  planning  and 
proposal-writing  and  moving  on 
through  implementation,  resulted  in  a 
project  that  exceeded  expectations. 
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Easton  Public  Library  Pilot  Collection 


Easton  Public  Library 

Five  Corners  Branch 

670  Depot  Street 

Easton,  MA  02375 

508-230-8595  $20,000 

The  establishment  of  the  Five  Corners 
Branch,  a  small  storefront  library  lo- 
cated in  a  "strip  mall,"  represents  the 
determination  of  a  group  of  citizens  to 
make  modern  public  library  services 
more  accessible  to  the  residents  of 
Easton.  Previously,  the  private  Ames 
Free  Library  was  the  only  library  avail- 
able. With  the  growth  and  spread  of 
this  suburban  town,  the  library  loca- 
tion became  less  convenient,  the 
facilities  more  crowded  and  lacking  in 
space  for  programs  and  meetings.  A 
steep,  sloping  entrance  walkway  also 
made  handicapped  accessibility  dif- 
ficult. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  library  more 
responsive  to  community  needs,  a 
new  Board  of  Trustees,  representing 
a  merging  of  the  Ames  private  cor- 
poration and  those  interested  in  a 
more  publicly-  supported  service,  was 
established.  This  board  rented  2300 


square  feet  of  space  in  a  strip  mall  lo- 
cated in  the  commercial  center  of 
town  next  to  the  only  supermarket.  It 
was  renovated  by  town  workers  and 
converted  to  a  library  branch.  High 
visibility  was  a  priority  and  numerous 
news  stories,  signs  and  an  open 
house  heralded  the  opening  of  the 
Five  Corners  Branch. 

A  service  emphasis  was  placed  on 
seniors  and  children.  Preschool 
storytimes,  Girl  Scout  storyhours,  dis- 
plays of  children's  art,  summer  read- 
ing club,  craft  programs  and  holiday 
celebrations  saw  excellent  atten- 
dance. The  Council  on  Aging  van 
made  weekly  stops  at  the  branch  and 
programs  and  book  discussions  at- 
tracted a  regular  attendance.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  quarter,  12  programs 
were  held  for  adults.  This  was  unique 
for  Easton  residents  who  had  had  no 
previous  library  programming.  The 
library  lost  no  time  in  forming  a 
Friends  group. 

The  library  was  equipped  with  furni- 
ture, shelving  and  display  units,  and 
stocked  with  encyclopedias,  print 


(including  large  print)  and  non-print 
(audio-  and  videotapes).  Circulation 
averaged  over  1400  items  per  month. 

A  new  director  for  both  the  Ames 
library  and  this  branch  was  hired  to 
oversee  the  revitalization  of  library  ser- 
vice in  this  community.  The  changes 
have  affected  both  libraries.  The 
older,  formal  and  somewhat  austere 
main  library  contrasts  with  the  bright, 
cheery,  air-conditioned  newer  space. 
Staff  have  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
both  places,  finding  ways  to  improve 
services  in  both  and  cooperating  to 
make  the  resources  of  both  libraries 
more  accessible  to  the  public. 

Town  officials  have  recognized  what 
the  branch  has  meant  to  reviving  ser- 
vices and  has  agreed  to  continue 
funding  staff  and  materials.  Patrons 
constantly  remark  how  convenient  it  is 
to  include  a  library  stop  while  market- 
ing, making  a  visit  part  of  their  regular 
routine.  The  project  has  demonstrated 
the  need,  and  has  garnered  support  for, 
added  library  facilities,  perhaps  a  new 
library  building,  sometime  in  the  future. 
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Skills  Development  Kits 


Montague  Public  Libraries 
Avenue  A 

Turners  Falls,  MA  01376 
413-863-4484  $4,955 

Young  patrons  and  their  parents  in 
this  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  town  often  asked  for 
different  types  of  media,  e.g.,  casset- 
tes, records  and  videos,  in  addition  to 
books.  Library  staff  was  willing  to  ac- 
commodate these  requests,  but  stili 
wanted  to  incorporate  traditional 
library  materials  and,  in  particular, 
promote  more  use  of  the  picture  book 
collection  by  families.  The  solution 
was  to  develop  sixty  kits  based  on 
themes,  such  as  dinosaurs,  colors, 
shapes,  numbers,  animals,  self-aware- 
ness, etc.  The  kits  contained  multi- 
sensory  materials,  including  books, 
puppets,  puzzles,  cassettes,  as  well 
as  a  sheet  of  suggested  activities,  a 
page  on  encouraging  children's  learn- 
ing and  an  evaluation  sheet.  Books 
of  different  levels  of  difficulty  were  in- 
cluded so  that  children  of  different 
ages  in  the  family  could  all  be  in- 
volved in  the  theme  and  the  activities. 
Packaged  in  clear  plastic  bags,  the 


kits  were  hung  on  a  "media  tree"  in 
the  children's  room. 

Kits  were  circulated  from  the  library 
and  its  two  branches,  but  they  were 
also  taken  by  a  family  service  agency, 
the  Parent  Child  Development  Center 
(PCDC),  and  by  a  special  needs 
teacher  for  use  in  their  home  visits 
and  in  classrooms.  They  showed  the 
kits  to  parents  and  encouraged  them 
to  borrow  the  kits  from  the  library.  A 
strong  effort  was  made  to  reach  the 
truly  disadvantaged  families  of  the 
community  by  working  through 
various  social  service  agencies  who 
then  agreed  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
kits  and  the  library  to  their  clients. 

The  project  director  spoke  at  parent 
meetings  and  visited  all  K-3  school 
classrooms.  An  open  house  was  held 
to  introduce  the  kits,  with  a  storyteller 
as  the  featured  attraction.  Another 
special  story  program  was  held  in  the 
spring  for  PCDC  families  which  met 
with  good  response. 

Kit  usage  during  the  project  year  was 
high  and  has  continued  so  in  sub- 
sequent years.  The  library  is  com- 


mitted to  maintaining  the  kits  and  ad- 
ding new  ones  yearly.  Evaluations 
from  parents,  teachers,  daycare 
providers  and  the  children  themselves 
were  very  positive.  Verbal  praise  was 
high.  Most  telling,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  kits  were  out  in  cir- 
culation most  of  the  time,  leaving  the 
media  tree  often  looking  somewhat 
barren. 

The  kits  evidently  encouraged  in- 
creased use  of  other  library  materials. 
Juvenile  circulation  statistics  showed 
an  increase  in  picture  book  circulation 
of  43%  from  April  to  August  1 987  com- 
pared to  the  same  4-month  period  in 
the  previous  year.  Total  children's  cir- 
culation increased  by  17%  the  first 
year  and  12%  the  following  year. 

Although  the  project  director  left  in  the 
spring,  all  grant  activities  had  been 
completed  by  then  and  the  project 
was  in  full  swing.  Intensive  work  on 
the  part  of  the  project  director  and 
staff  early  on,  and  close  collaboration 
with  other  community  agencies  serv- 
ing the  target  group,  resulted  in  a  very 
successful  and  rewarding  project. 


Project  SAILS  (Space-age  Alternatives  for  Individual  Learning  Styles) 


Oak  Bluffs  Public  Library 
Penacook  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  2039 
Oak  Bluffs,  MA  02557 
508-693-9433  $  10,425 

The  secret  of  success  for  young  adult 
projects  seems  to  be  the  active  invol- 
vement of  young  adults  themselves, 
from  the  very  outset.  This  small 
Martha's  Vineyard  library,  after  con- 
ducting a  YA  survey  in  grades  5-12, 
recruited  ten  enthusiastic  young 
people  to  serve  on  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. Immediately  they  elected  of- 
ficers, formed  committees,  and  set 
out,  with  three  adult  advisors,  to  make 
this  project  a  success.  Their  sugges- 
tions for  equipment  and  materials  pur- 
chases and  their  program  ideas  were 
seriously  considered  by  project  staff 
and  incorporated  into  the  planning. 
The  YAs  did  more  than  suggest  and 
plan,  however.  They  were  actively  in- 
volved in  implementing  programs,  ac- 
ting as  hosts,  and  demonstrating 


computer  and  other  equipment  to 
visitors,  especially  during  an  open 
house.  They  wrote  and  distributed 
several  computer-generated  project 
newsletters  as  well,  with  their  fellow 
teens  in  mind.  Those  who  were  al- 
ready computer-literate  provided  train- 
ing to  others. 

Two  Macintosh  computer  worksta- 
tions were  purchased,  complete  with 
modem  and  printer.  Two  listening  sta- 
tions, headphones  and  a  collection  of 
cassettes,  videos,  a  set  of  en- 
cyclopedias, updated  reference 
materials,  new  paperback  fiction  and 
non-fiction,  and  a  series  on  careers 
were  also  among  the  purchases.  The 
equipment  and  materials  were  in- 
stalled in  a  new  addition  to  the  library, 
which  made  the  young  adult  center 
even  more  attractive. 

Project  staff  had  hoped  for  a  20%  in- 
crease in  YA  use  of  the  library.  The 


results  far  exceeded  their  expecta- 
tions. Circulation  rose  dramatically 
also.  In  the  second  quarter,  circula- 
tion of  books  was  107;  in  the  4th 
quarter  it  was  938.  Tracking  students 
who  came  in  to  do  research,  staff  dis- 
covered the  number  rose,  in  a  one 
year  period,  from  161  to  529.  A  follow- 
up  survey  of  young  adult  interest  in 
the  library  showed  an  average  of  47% 
using  various  types  of  library 
materials. 

Both  adults  and  YAs  were  responsive 
to  the  library's  efforts  to  create  a  more 
interesting  and  useful  place  for  YAs. 
The  librarians  worked  hard  to  make 
the  project  succeed,  working  closely 
with  school  personnel  and  the  YAs 
themselves.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
communicated  itself  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  brought  an  air  of  ex- 
citement to  this  island  community 
during  the  grant  year. 
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Target  Teens 


Plainville  Public  Library 

198  South  Street 

Plainville,  MA  02762 

508-695-1784  $5,000 

When  the  small  Plainville  Public 
Library  opened  its  sparkling  new 
facility  in  the  fall  of  1989,  the  young 
adult  section  was  virtually  empty  of 
materials  and  only  25  young  adults 
were  registered  as  borrowers.  A  sur- 
vey of  YAs  showed  that  only  1 0%  of 
them  had  used  the  library  and  few 
were  satisfied  with  what  they  found 
there. 

Today  the  young  adult  area  is  filled 
with  new  fiction  and  non-  fiction,  col- 
lege catalogs  and  financial  aid  forms, 
a  bulletin  board,  paperback  racks, 
videos,  reference  materials,  compact 
discs  and  a  CD  player.  The  videos 
cover  topics  such  as  self-  help,  clas- 
sics, historical  and  instructional 
material.  Paperbacks  include  career 
guidance,  "coping"  books,  health, 
hygiene,  sports,  literary  criticism  and 


world  issues. 

This  inviting  corner  of  the  library  is 
now  frequently  filled  with  students 
after  school  and  on  weekends,  work- 
ing on  homework  assignments,  listen- 
ing to  music,  or  just  generally  enjoying 
the  assorted  offerings  of  the  area. 

The  project  director  formed  a  teen  ad- 
visory group  with  the  help  of  the  high 
school  librarian.  This,  by  the  way, 
helped  establish  a  good  working 
relationship  with  the  school  librarians. 
The  library  participated  in  the  school's 
summer  reading  assignments  and 
was  also  notified  of  school  year  as- 
signments. The  YA  advisory  group 
made  useful  recommendations  for 
materials  purchases  and  programs 
throughout  the  grant  year. 

A  series  of  programs  was  conducted 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  A 
babysitting  workshop,  career  and  col- 
lege workshop,  a  color  consultant  and 
a  tutoring  program  run  by  the  YAs 


were  among  the  offerings.  Average 
attendance  was  about  14.  Some 
teens  on  the  advisory  group  assisted 
with  the  summer  reading  program's 
puppet  workshop  for  younger 
children.  The  common  complaint  of 
librarians  that  teens  lead  very  busy 
lives  seems  to  hold  true  once  again 
where  program  attendance  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  goal  of  attracting  more  YAs  to  the 
library  met  with  unqualified  success. 
There  was  well  over  a  50%  increase 
in  library  use  by  this  group.  One  year 
after  the  end  of  the  grant  period,  cir- 
culation of  materials  had  increased  by 
more  than  50%  and  there  were  250 
registered  borrowers,  10  times  more 
than  at  the  start.  The  project  has 
helped  change  young  adults'  attitudes 
toward  the  public  library.  They  know 
they  will  be  treated  with  respect  by 
staff,  and  they  are  assured  that  the 
library  now  has  materials  of  recreation- 
al interest  to  them,  as  well  as  good  ref- 
erence materials  for  research  projects. 


Early  Childhood  Education  Resource  Center 


Turner  Free  Library 

Crawford  Square 

Randolph,  MA  02368 

617-963-2560  $  16,685 

The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  parents,  daycare 
providers  and  preschool  teachers  to 
encourage  the  preschool  child's  inter- 
est in  books  and  learning.  Several 
very  clearcut  objectives  were  outlined: 
to  increase  circulation  of  parenting 
materials  by  10%,  to  achieve  a  weekly 
circulation  of  educational  toys,  pup- 
pets and  non-print  parenting  materials 
of  40  items  per  week,  and  to  achieve 
an  attendance  of  150  at  informational 
programs  for  parents  and  caregivers. 
All  of  these  objectives  were  success- 
fully met  or  even  exceeded. 

The  Resource  Center  was  stocked 
with  new  print  and  non-print  materials 
for  both  parents  and  children.  A  bul- 
letin board  was  added  as  well  as  a 
bookcase  to  hold  the  expanded  collec- 
tion. A  project  coordinator  was  hired 
to  assist  with  the  work  and  make  con- 
tact with  daycare  providers, 


preschools  and  appropriate  local 
agencies  and  organization.  Twelve  in- 
formational workshop  programs  were 
scheduled  for  parents,  teachers  and 
daycare  workers;  the  programs  drew 
about  578  people  in  all.  Included 
among  the  speakers  were  well-known 
professionals,  such  as  Dr.  Tom  Cottle, 
Dr.  Lonnie  Carton,  and  Dr.  Burton 
White.  A  final  celebratory  program 
featuring  storyteller  Len  Cabral  drew 
225  children  and  parents.  An  addition- 
al component  of  the  project  was  the 
"baby  bundle"  program.  Informational 
packets,  together  with  a  board  book, 
were  distributed  to  new  parents  who 
came  to  the  library  after  receiving  an 
invitational  letter.  Two  local  groups 
contributed  donations  to  continue  this 
successful  program. 

This  well-planned  project  received 
much  positive  feedback 
and  active  response  from  parents, 
daycare  providers  and  educators. 
From  the  heavy  use  made  of  cur- 
riculum planning  materials,  the  in- 
ference can  be  made  that  there  was 
benefit  to  the  preschool  children 
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whose  teachers  were  using  the  new 
materials.  And,  of  course,  the 
children  benefited  directly  from  the 
use  of  the  educational  toys,  puppets, 
cassettes,  etc.  as  well.  Circulation 
was  extremely  brisk;  the  gross  motor 
kit  became  an  especially  hot  item  for 
birthday  parties,  with  parents  planning 
mini-Olympic  events  for  youngsters 
using  the  equipment  contained  in  the 
kit.  Parents  and  teachers  who  at- 
tended the  workshops  were  also  vocal 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  programs. 

The  Early  Childhood  Education 
Resource  Center  has  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  library's  service  to 
its  community,  helping  to  make  its 
children's  department  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  South  Shore  area,  with 
a  circulation  that  topped  1 00,000  in 
FY90.  Additional  parent  workshops 
were  held  in  the  post-grant  year  and 
the  collections  have  been  maintained. 
Donations  of  toys  have  been  received 
to  add  to  the  toy  collection.  The 
library  is  convinced  by  the 
community's  response  to  this  project 
that  a  user  need  was  clearly  met. 


Project  C.O.P.E.  (Collection,  Outreach,  and  Professional  Excellence) 


Milford  Town  Library 

Spruce  Street 

Milford,  MA  01757 

508-473-2145  $  19,248 

Family  daycare  providers  working  in  the 
isolation  of  their  homes  were  targeted 
by  this  project,  the  ultimate  goal  being 
the  delivery  of  library  service  to  their  pre- 
school charges.  The  project  also  gave 
providers  the  opportunity  to  network 
with  other  providers  and  with  profes- 
sionals serving  young  children. 
Project  staff  took  a  determined  ap- 
proach to  seek  out  the  target  group. 
They  acquired  a  list  of  licensed  family 
daycare  providers  from  the  Mass.  Office 
for  Children-Child  Care  Connection  and 
contacted  each  one  individually.  Both 
written  and  phone  surveys  were  con- 
ducted and  personal  contact  main- 
tained. 

The  project  had  several  components:  1) 
the  development  of  25  attractive 
storytime  kits  based  on  themes,  2)  a 
preschool  book  collection,  3)  two 
workshops  for  daycare  providers,  and 
4)  a  professional  resource/story  hour  col- 
lection. Three  filmstrip  projectors,  a  set 
of  29  filmstrips,  and  five  cassette  re- 
corders were  also  purchased  for  loan 
purposes.  Five  issues  of  a  newsletter 
for  providers,  "The  C.O.P.E.  Connec- 
tion," were  also  mailed  to  the  target 
group  to  communicate  project  updates, 
pass  along  activity  ideas  for  use  with 
children  and  keep  the  providers  in  the 


fold,  so  to  speak.  Parents  of  the 
daycare  children  were  also  informed 
by  mail  of  the  project,  increasing  their 
awareness  of  the  library  service  of- 
fered to  their  children  in  this  way. 

By  May,  all  25  of  the  zippered  canvas 
bag  kits  were  in  full  circulation.  They 
each  contained  8  to  1 0  books,  songs, 
poems,  cassettes,  filmstrips, 
fingerplays,  puppets,  craft  activities  and 
evaluation  sheets.  They  covered  such 
themes  as  food,  seasons,  holidays,  and 
animals  (including  dragons  and 
dinosaurs).  The  response  was  immedi- 
ate and  gratifying.  Daycare  providers 
made  active  use  of  the  kits  and  more 
than  half  of  them  responded  as  well  on 
the  evaluation  sheets,  providing  valu- 
able feedback  to  project  staff.  A 
notebook  describing  the  contents  of 
each  kit  was  available  at  the  desk  for 
daycare  providers  to  peruse  when 
choosing  new  kits,  which  they  did  on 
the  average  of  once  a  month. 

The  providers  were  hesitant  to  borrow 
the  filmstrip  equipment  at  first,  but 
demonstrations  by  project  staff  con- 
vinced them  that  operation  was  easy. 
Loans  subsequently  picked  up.  The 
librarians  also  made  themselves  avail- 
able for  home  visits  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  the  kit  materials  with  children. 
Two  such  visits  were  made.  Other 
providers  attended  the  workshops 
where  demonstrations  were  given  and 
the  kits  evaluated. 


An  amazing  amount  was  accomplished 
in  this  project  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  plagued  with  staffing  problems,  i.e., 
key  people  leaving  or  becoming  ill 
during  the  project  year.  But  staff  pur- 
sued their  goals  very  conscientiously 
and  were  able  to  show  excellent  results. 
Over  half  the  providers  used  the  kits  al- 
most 5  times  each.  And,  compared  to 
the  same  4-month  period  the  previous 
year,  there  was  a  29%  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  the  preschool  collection. 
The  success  of  this  well-received 
project  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  careful  planning  and  conscientious 
implementation  of  the  activities.  Most 
important  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  effort 
to  actively  draw  in  each  and  every 
daycare  provider  and  maintain  contact 
throughout  the  project. 


Seventeen  authors  and  illustrators 
brought  literature  to  life  for  over  600 
fourth-graders  in  visits  to  the  schools 
and  the  six  branches  of  the  public 
library.  Students  read  books  by  these 
speakers  prior  to  the  guest  appearan- 
ces and  then  prepared  poems, 
stories,  slogans  and  illustrations 
under  the  guidance  of  the  authors/il- 
lustrators during  their  visits.  The 
children  listened  intently  as  the 
speakers  explained  how  they  got  their 
ideas  for  and  developed  their  stories; 
they  watched  with  fascination  as  il- 
lustrators sketched  drawings  before 
their  very  eyes.  Encouraged  by  the 


Reading  Is . . . 


Cambridge  Public  Library 
449  Broadway 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
617-349-4040 


$  14,760 


The  "fourth-grade  slump"  is  that  point 
in  reading  development  when  children 
either  become  independent  readers  or 
fail  to  maintain  an  interest  in  reading 


Cambridge  Public  Library 

READING  IS . . . 


as  an  important  part  of  their  lives. 
Reading  Is  ...  attempted  to  address 
this  problem.  It  was  a  collaborative  ef- 
fort between  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library  and  the  Cambridge  Public 
Schools,  between  administrators, 
librarians,  teachers,  students,  parents, 
authors  and  illustrators,  to  help  fourth- 
graders  and  their  families  recognize 
the  value  of  the  reading 
habit  and  the  public  library 
as  a  source  of  recreational, 
informational  and  education- 
al materials  that  suit  their 
needs. 
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speakers,  they  then  set  to  writing  and 
drawing  their  own  ideas  for  posters 
based  on  the  theme  "Reading  is  .  .  ." 

The  children's  art  work  was  trans- 
ferred to  posterboard,  a  calligrapher 
was  hired  to  write  their  words,  and  the 
resulting  materials  were  included  in  a 
traveling  exhibit  that  went  to  the  main 
library,  the  Children's  Museum  in  Bos- 
ton, the  State  House,  the  transporta- 
tion authority,  and  even  to  a  sister  city 
in  the  USSR.  An  article  in  American 
Libraries  brought  national  recognition 
to  the  project. 

Each  of  the  17  authors  and/or  il- 
lustrators was  engaged  for  three  ap- 
pearances and  every  4th-grade  class 
made  at  least  two  visits  to  the  public 
libraries.  Other  programs  were  con- 


ducted in  the  schools.  Many  copies 
of  the  authors'  books  were  purchased 
for  the  children  to  read.  It  was  found 
that  all  of  the  authors'  books  were  cir- 
culating actively  from  the  library  collec- 
tions, not  only  the  ones  they  talked 
about.  The  collection  of  other  statis- 
tics was  hindered  by  a  switch  from  a 
stand-alone  to  an  automated  network 
system  during  the  project  year. 

One  objective  of  the  project  was  to  in- 
volve many  parents  in  the  activities. 
Although  the  parent  volunteer  pro- 
gram was  contacted  and  a  member 
sat  on  the  advisory  board,  there  was 
little  parent  involvement  until  the 
recognition  ceremony.  On  a  hot  sum- 
mer evening,  children  whose  posters 
were  selected  for  the  traveling  exhibit 
were  given  awards.  The  main 


library's  lecture  hall  was  packed  with 
parents,  grandparents,  and  assorted 
relatives,  many  of  whom  had  never 
visited  the  library  before.  The  event 
was  a  source  of  pride  for  the  families, 
the  library  and  the  schools. 
The  library  intends  to  continue  this 
program  in  subsequent  years  as  long 
as  program  funds  are  available. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  to  the 
children,  the  project  helped  establish 
a  stronger  relationship  between  the 
public  library  and  the  public  schools, 
an  unexpected  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience that  they  hope  will  continue 
for  years  to  come. 
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Books  for  Homeless  Children 


Cambridge  Public  Library 
449  Broadway 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
617-349-4040  $4,787 

Parents  and  children  residing  in  four 
family  shelters  in  Central  Square  in 
Cambridge  include  Haitian,  Cape  Ver- 
dean,  African  American,  and  Hispanic 
families.  Spending  up  to  ninety  days 
waiting  for  more  permanent  housing, 
these  children  often  experience  a  loss 
of  stability,  privacy  and  inde- 
pendence. The  trauma  of  their  sud- 
den relocation  means  that  books  and 
other  personal  belongings  have  been 
left  behind.  The  library  identified  a 
need  for  help  in  coping  with  the  stress 
of  depression,  and  for  models  in  how 
to  care  for,  read  aloud  and  play  with 
children. 


The  library  selected  and  placed 
deposit  collections  of  books  at  each 
site.  A  series  of  workshops  on  read- 
ing aloud  to  children  took  place  twice 
a  month  in  each  shelter.  A  series  of 
evening  storyhours  were  also  held  for 
mothers  and  children.  Family  par- 
ticipants were  invited  to  visit  the  local 
public  library  where  they  were 
registered  for  a  library  card  and  en- 
couraged to  borrow  books.  During 
the  summer,  children  attended  story 
hours  at  the  library.  Local  donations 
secured  free  "gift  books".  Book  bags, 
bookplates,  and  an  audiotape  "Shar- 
ing Books  with  Children"  was 
developed  and  distributed  to  all 
parents. 

Evaluation  of  the  project  revealed  that 
75%  of  parents  in  all  four  shelters  par- 
ticipated in  the  program.  Shelter  staff 
indicated  a  tremendous  appreciation 


for  the  library's  proactive  role  in 
promoting  reading.  An  average  of 
fourteen  children  attended  each  of  the 
shelter  storyhour/singalong  presenta- 
tions. Two  books  were  donated  for 
each  child  in  the  family.  In  many 
cases,  participants  said  these  were 
the  first  books  they  had  ever  owned. 

A  community  coalition  was  formed  as 
a  result  of  this  project.  The  Alliance 
for  the  Homeless  (a  volunteer  or- 
ganization) is  working  to  recruit  com- 
munity volunteers  who  will  be  trained 
by  library  staff  to  read  aloud  to 
children.  In  one  shelter,  mothers  and 
children  have  made  books  together 
based  on  their  personal  stories.  Al- 
though this  effort  was  started  with  spe- 
cial project  funds,  generous  outside 
donations  of  toys  and  books  and  com- 
munity support  have  kept  the  project 
vital. 


Kids'  Stop 


Worcester  Free  Public  Library 
Salem  Square 
Worcester,  MA  01608 
508-799-1655  $  54,595 

Kids'Stop,  a  small  bookmobile 
designed  especially  for  children,  was 
created  to  reach  an  estimated  3000 
unserved  children  who  live  in  areas  of 
the  city  that  are  distant  from  the 
library  and  sometimes  cut  off  by  major 
highways.  Approximately  1300  pre- 
school children  were  served  by  early 
childhood  education  programs  or 
daycare  agencies.  Project  staff 
planned  to  register  children  for  library 
cards  at  their  stops,  stimulate  reading 
with  literature-based  programs  at  20 
sites,  and  encourage  group  reading 
by  daycare  providers. 

During  the  actual  grant  year  very  little 
activity  occurred  because  of  severe 
delays  in  the  construction  and  delivery 
of  the  vehicle.  It  was  only  in  the  final 
month  of  the  project  year  that  the 
vehicle  was  put  on  the  road.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  the  project  real- 
ly gained  momentum.  A  site  schedule 
accommodating  24  agencies  was 


developed;  storytimes  at  daycare 
centers  brought  160  programs  to 
3444  children;  the  bookmobile 
publicized  its  services  by  appearing  at 
downtown  festivals,  playgrounds,  and 
daycare  center  openings;  and  stops 
were  scheduled  at  six  housing 
projects. 

Kids'  Stop  was  welcomed  with 
pleasure  at  every  center  for  young 
children.  One  appreciative  center 
even  presented  the  service  with  a 
handmade  quilt  as  a  thank-you  gift. 
Another  unfailingly  borrowed  75-100 
books  at  each  visit,  saying  that 
teachers  could  never  find  the  time  to 
visit  the  library  during  the  day.  Month- 
ly circulation  increased  over  100%  in 
this  first  year  of  service,  from  420  in 
September  1987  to  988  by  September 
1988.  New  requests  for  service  ar- 


rived regularly  and  were  met  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
group  reading  in  centers  has  been  en- 
riched through  Kids'  Stop.  On  the 
other  hand,  programming  for  early 
childhood  teachers  on  literature  for 
children  has  been  abandoned,  as  it 
was  difficult  to  coordinate  and  not  in 
high  demand. 

Afternoon  stops  at  housing  projects 
did  not  meet  with  great  response. 
Over  135  children  received  cards  and 
600  books  were  circulated.  Publicity 
at  these  sites  has  been  difficult  to 
generate,  since  many  housing 
projects  have  no  activities  director  or 
recreation  center.  Children  tend  to  for- 
get Kids'  Stop  return  visits.  Business 
is  building  slowly  and  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  continued  and  substan- 
tial growth  in  time. 

The  initial  year  of  service  suggested 
that  children  in  daycare  and  their  care 
providers  are  the  clientele  who  benefit 
most  from  this  service.  The  demand 
for  such  service  seems  almost  limit- 
less. 
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Expansion  of  Library  Service  to  the  Disabled 


Jonathan  Bourne  Public  Library 
19  Sandwich  Road 
Bourne,  MA  02532 
508-759-3172  $  15,500 

This  project  provided  large  numbers 
of  elderly  and  disabled  living  on  Cape 
Cod  with  increased  access  to  library 
services  and  an  expansion  of  the 
library's  Homebound  program.  Spe- 
cial equipment  including  hand  held 
magnifiers,  automatic  page  turners,  a 
caption  decoder,  and  talking  cal- 
culator were  housed  in  a  special  sec- 
tion of  the  library.  The  library  has 
served  as  one  of  the  largest  library 
deposit  sites  for  talking  book  casset- 
tes in  the  state. 

At  least  65  Cape  Cod  library  profes- 
sionals attended  a  demonstration 
workshop  to  examine  the  new  equip- 
ment and  materials.  This  was  part  of 


an  ongoing  public  awareness  cam- 
paign which  included  the  production 
and  dissemination  of  newsletters, 
press  releases,  bibliographies  and 
fact  sheets  on  both  the  Homebound 
program  and  services  to  the  disabled. 

The  Cape  organization,  Rights  of  the 
Disabled,  conducted  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  library  and  gave  it 
high  marks.  Over  thirty  organizations 
which  serve  the  disabled  attended  an 
open  house  and  workshop  at  the 
library  to  acquaint  them  with  new  ser- 
vices. Three  of  these  organizations 
use  the  library  meeting  room  on  a 
regular  basis.  In  order  to  better  wel- 
come consumers  to  the  library,  the 
project  director  also  provided  specific 
training  to  library  staff  to  acquaint 
them  with  services  and  equipment. 


In  addition  to  services  at  the  library, 
there  is  a  Homebound  program  which 
operates  a  van  to  deliver  materials 
and  equipment  to  those  consumers 
who  are  unable  to  come  to  the  library. 
Specific  monies  to  fund  the 
Homebound  program  have  come  from 
the  Town  of  Bourne  which  is  com- 
mitted to  paying  for  staff  and  the  van 
to  serve  those  unable  to  enter  the 
library. 

The  project  was  evaluated  by  collect- 
ing statistics  on  circulation  of  equip- 
ment and  ease  of  use.  In  addition, 
the  project  director  circulated  question- 
naires to  solicit  reactions  to  the  pro- 
gram during  the  numerous  Open 
Houses  and  public  meetings.  The 
project  director  suggested  that  more 
emphasis  should  have  been  placed 
on  programs,  publicity,  and  fliers  in 
order  to  reach  a  wider  audience. 


Opening  Doors  For  the  Hearing  Impaired 


Boston  Public  Library 
666  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  MA  021 16 

617-536-5400  $  19,830 

The  Boston  Public  Library  had  recent- 
ly developed  an  Access  Center  which 
provided  appropriate  equipment, 
programs,  materials  and  services  for 
the  disabled  community  of  Greater 
Boston.  It  was  decided  a  specific  out- 
reach program  to  the  forty  percent  of 
deaf  and  hearing  impaired  consumers 
who  also  reside  in  this  area  should  be 
developed. 

The  library  purchased  telecommunica- 
tion devices  which  were  available  for 
both  loan  and  demonstration  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  this  allowed  hear- 
ing impaired  patrons  to  access 
telephone  reference  services.  The 
library  also  acquired  TV  decoders, 
close  captioned  videocassettes  and  a 
collection  of  print  on  hearing 
problems,  deaf  culture,  sign  language 
and  informational  materials  which 
were  housed  in  the  Access  Center. 
The  library  hired  a  professional 
librarian  who  could  sign  and  serve  as 


staff  to  work  with  hearing  impaired 
patrons. 

Several  aspects  of  the  project  were 
revised.  The  original  proposal  sug- 
gested that  general  library  programs 
would  be  sign  language  interpreted, 
but  there  was  disagreement  among 
advisory  board  members  on  which 
programs  should  be  targeted  for  inter- 
pretation. As  a  result,  the  library 
decided  to  present  two  programs 
which  would  specifically  target  hear- 
ing impaired  people.  The  program 
was  signed  by  the  attendee  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  voice  interpreter  for  hear- 
ing people.  Among  the  programs 
were  a  talk  by  a  deaf  librarian  on  the 
value  of  library  services  to  the  hearing 
impaired,  and  a  four  part  series  of 
"Signed  Stories  by  Deaf  Storytellers". 
Signed  puppet  workshops  and  perfor- 
mances attracted  a  total  of  500 
people  during  the  course  of  the 
project  year. 

The  library  has  made  programming 
for  the  deaf  community  a  cornerstone 
of  services  provided  by  the  Access 
Center.  Students  from  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  adults  attended  sessions  in 


subsequent  years  on  such  topics  as 
"Deaf  Culture  in  Japan"  and  "Black 
Deaf  Heritage".  This  vigorous 
programming  and  outreach  is  a  result 
of  an  active  advisory  committee  which 
includes  representatives  from  local 
consumer  and  service  groups. 

Evaluation  within  the  first  year 
revealed  that  the  use  of  FM  receivers 
by  hearing-impaired  was  overes- 
timated. Consumers  used  these  only 
37  times  instead  of  the  projected  250 
times.  Nevertheless,  the  project  direc- 
tor suggested  this  was  in  part  due  to  a 
lack  of  information  on  the  service  and 
technical  problems  with  the  receivers. 
While  attendance  at  special  programs 
has  been  high,  the  wealth  of  resour- 
ces for  the  hearing  impaired  and  other 
disabled  consumers  are  currently  un- 
derutilized. The  Access  Center  con- 
tinues to  work  with  consumer  groups 
to  publicize  the  variety  of  materials 
and  equipment  available  while  sen- 
sitizing the  general  public  to  the 
needs  of  disabled  people. 
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Automated  Circulation  System 


Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  & 
Physically  Handicapped 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172 
617-924-3434  $176,500 

The  Regional  Talking  Book  Library 
Program  (formerly  the  Regional 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped)  implemented  an 
automated  circulation  system  to 
replace  its  manual  system.  The  exist- 
ing system  was  unable  to  meet  either 
the  range  or  speed  of  services 
needed  for  blind  consumers  and  fell 
far  short  of  national  standards.  It  was 
determined  that  print  disabled  patrons 
were  spending  as  much  time  monitor- 
ing their  service  delivery  as  they  were 
reading  books.  The  book  request  fill 
rate  was  less  than  10%  and  reserves 
were  on  file  for  as  much  as  two 
months  before  being  filled. 

The  circulation  system  consisted  of  a 
mainframe  CPU,  and  due  to  the  ar- 
chitectural constraints  of  Perkins 
Gothic-style  building,  they  chose  multi- 
plexer units  to  link  terminals  to  the 
main  CPU.  In  addition  to  eleven  ter- 
minals, the  library  purchased 


modems,  laser  printers  and  an  IBM- 
PC  clone  with  voice  output  capability. 
Keystone  Systems  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  provided  three  week-  long 
training  sessions.  The  first  session 
oriented  library  staff  to  the  computer 
system.  The  second  session 
provided  training  for  conversion  to  the 
automated  system.  The  third  trained 
staff  for  specific  job  applications. 
Keystone  staff  were  housed  and  fed 
by  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
which  provided  access  to  training 
beyond  the  normal  training  times. 

As  a  result  of  surveys,  patrons  indi- 
cated that  services  have  greatly  im- 
proved. The  automated  system  freed 
up  staff  to  provide  much  needed 
reader's  advisory  service  and  basic 
bibliographic  searches  were  offered 
for  the  first  time.  The  library  staff  is 
working  with  Keystone  to  develop 
protocols  which  would  allow  patrons 
direct  access  to  the  system  via 
modem. 

Implementation  of  the  automated  sys- 
tem took  place  at  a  time  of  great  fiscal 
crisis  in  Massachusetts.  A  year  after 
the  system  was  put  in  place,  the  state 
reduced  funding  for  regional  library 


services  by  25%  and  cut  staffing  at 
the  library  from  7  to  2.5  FTE.  Amaz- 
ingly, circulation  was  slightly  higher  in 
this  year  due  in  great  part  to  the  new 
automated  system.  Library  staff 
agreed  that  without  the  automated 
system  services  would  have 
deteriorated  significantly. 

In  the  past  year,  governance  of  the 
Regional  Talking  Book  Library  was 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners.  This  year,  the 
machine  lending  agency  which 
provides  machines  for  the  talking 
books  will  also  be  housed  at  Perkins. 
Deep  cuts  in  library  service  to  the 
blind  have  been  restored  and  the 
Regional  Library  is  moving  forward  to 
consolidate  all  services  under  one  ad- 
ministration. It  was  only  by  having  an 
automated  circulation  system  that  the 
Regional  Talking  Book  Library  was 
able  to  continue  to  provide  any  ser- 
vice albeit  diminished  in  the  past 
years.  With  the  implementation 
phase  behind  them  and  funding  res- 
tored, staff  feel  they  can  really 
demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the 
automated  system  as  a  vehicle  for  full 
service  delivery  to  consumers. 
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Pen  Pals 


North  Central  Correctional  Institution 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Correc- 
tion 

P.O.  Box  466 

Gardner,  MA  01440 

508-632-2000  X240  $55,118 


A  computer-assisted  literacy  lab  was 
established  as  part  of  general  library 
services  at  this  medium  security 
facility.  The  prison  library  was 
selected  as  a  pilot  site  for  the  IBM 
PALS  (Principles  of  Adult  Literacy) 
program  which  utilizes  computers,  in- 
teractive videodiscs,  and  an  Info  Win- 
dow with  touch  screens  to 
reach  the  lowest  level  adult  learner. 
The  institution  hired  an  adult  literacy 
teacher  who  worked  with  the  librarian 
and  school  principal  to  implement  the 
program.  Library  staff  had  already 
identified  a  tremendous  need  for 
literacy  training  among  inmates  many 
of  whom  functioned  at  an  extremely 
low  reading  level. 


This  project  began  several  months  be- 
hind another  PALS  test  site  at  the 
Springfield  City  Library.  As  a  result  of 
this  previous  experience  with  PALS, 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
computer-assisted  program  were 
noted  early  on  and  institution  staff 
were  able  to  make  adjustments  for 
problems  that  had  been  identified  in 
Springfield.  The  interactive  video 
fable  which  teaches  the  alphabet  and 
is  somewhat  adolescent  in  presenta- 
tion was  fairly  well  accepted  by  par- 
ticipating inmates.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  project  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  choice  of  a  dedicated 
teacher  who  provided  continuous 
support  for  this  program.  Another  fac- 
tor was  the  technical  assistance 
provided  by  an  inmate  with  a 
knowledge  of  computers  who  served 
as  a  peer  tutor  to  other  inmates. 

Because  of  the  "state  of  the  art"  equip- 
ment, there  was  keen  interest  among 
the  inmate  population  in  the  PALS  pro- 
gram. As  anticipated,  the  attraction  of 
computers  as  a  teaching  device  was 


well  justified.  Many  inmates  who 
were  functionally  illiterate  began  using 
the  computer  as  a  way  to  learn  the  al- 
phabet through  a  touch  typing  pro- 
gram. Because  inmates  are  in  a 
controlled  environment  and  are  able 
to  spend  more  focused  time  on  com- 
puter- assisted  learning,  this  has  been 
a  more  successful  program  than  that 
held  in  a  public  library  setting. 

Most  inmates  who  progressed 
through  the  twenty  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion made  significant  improvements  in 
their  reading  and  writing  skills. 
Several  inmates  continued  to  use  the 
literacy  lab  even  after  they  had 
finished  the  program.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  project,  approximately  120 
inmates  have  used  the  PALS  system 
and  the  institution  has  maintained 
funding  for  an  instructor  to  continue  to 
coordinate  this  program. 


Services  to  Spanish  Speaking  Inmates 


Massachusetts  Department  of 
Correction 

100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  MA  02202 
617-727-9680  $24,975 

A  growing  population  of  Spanish 
speaking  inmates  received  new 
materials  and  programs  in  a  project 
which  served  male  and  female 
Hispanic  inmates  in  thirteen  Mas- 
sachusetts correctional  facilities. 
More  than  14%  of  the  total  population, 
or  close  to  870  inmates,  were  served 
by  this  project.  User  surveys  had  indi- 
cated an  increase  in  requests  for 
popular  reading  materials,  fotonovelas 
(easy  to  read  books  with  pictures),  lan- 
guage records,  audiotapes, 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Institu- 
tions having  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  Spanish  speaking  inmates 
(Gardner,  Concord  and  Norfolk)  were 
selected  as  the  primary  service  and 
programming  sites  and  given  the 
responsibility  of  providing  deposit  col- 


lections to  other  institutions  in  their  im- 
mediate geographic  area. 

The  success  of  this  project  can  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  use  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  made  up  of  inmates 
and  staff  at  one  of  the  main  sites 
which  worked  to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  materials  and  the  type  of 
programming  best  suited  to  involve 
this  particular  inmate  population. 
They  developed  a  collection  of  1 900 
print  materials  and  established  a 
basic  collection  of  video  titles  to  be 
maintained  at  Gardner  and  lent  to 
other  institutions.  In  addition,  a  basic 
collection  of  Spanish  language 
materials  was  established  at  every  in- 
stitution. Programming  at  the  three 
primary  sites  included  book  discus- 
sions, life  skills,  cultural  programs  and 
video  presentations.  Rotations  of 
deposit  collections  of  fifty  volumes 
each  to  smaller  institutions  generated 
a  positive  response  from  Hispanic  in- 
mates. Several  institutions  have  con- 


tinued to  maintain  subscriptions  and 
programming  for  this  population. 

This  project  provided  a  real  impetus  to 
improve  library  services  to  an  increas- 
ingly diverse  client  group.  Inmate 
evaluations  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
use  and  satisfaction  with  the  new  col- 
lections and  services.  Gardner  and 
Concord,  which  have  the  largest  and 
most  active  Hispanic  communities, 
had  the  most  success  with  program- 
ming. However,  delays  did  occur  re- 
lated to  difficulties  in  providing 
original  cataloging  for  these  materials. 
The  twelve  month  time  frame  neces- 
sary for  expending  federal  funds  did 
not  allow  grant  funds  to  pay  for  out- 
side cataloging. 

The  three  institutions  which  served  as 
deposit  sites  received  the  greatest 
benefit  from  this  project.  However, 
smaller  sites  now  also  have  access  to 
materials  to  serve  a  population  which 
continues  to  grow  within  Mas- 
sachusetts correctional  institutions. 
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Project  READ:  Literacy  Enhancement  at  SECC 


Southeastern  Correctional  Center 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Correc- 
tion 

10  Administration  Road 
Bridgewater,  MA  02324 
508-697-3328X155  $10,000 

A  prison  literacy  program  which 
trained  inmates  as  peer  tutors 
provided  an  innovative  approach  to 
the  needs  of  functionally  illiterate  in- 
mates at  this  medium  security  facility. 
Inmates  were  trained  in  the  techni- 
ques of  teaching  reading  and  writing. 
The  institution  purchased  Apple  IIGS 
and  Macintosh  computers  and  educa- 
tional software  which  allowed  them  to 
use  grammar  exercises  to  strengthen 
their  skills  and  express  their  thoughts 
by  writing  language  experience 
stories.  Support  meetings  and  tutor 


lesson  planning  took  place  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  the  institution 
provided  newly  renovated  space  to 
house  both  a  language  lab  and  an  in- 
mate tutoring  center.  The  institution 
librarian  brought  in  outside  speakers 
who  gave  presentations  to  inmates  on 
topics  such  as  "How  to  Use  the 
Newspaper  in  a  Tutoring  Session". 

The  initial  project  objectives  to  train 
and  match  at  least  thirty  inmate  pairs 
was  surpassed  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
project  year,  at  least  twice  as  many 
tutor/student  pairs  were  working 
together. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  original  proposal 
was  the  addition  of  an  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  component 
to  this  program.  An  additional  51  ESL 
learners  participated  in  small  groups 


with  six  inmate  instructors.  At  the  end 
of  the  project  year,  at  least  1 1 0  in- 
mates, or  approximately  10%  of  the 
population,  were  involved  with  the 
library's  adult  literacy  program.  An 
evaluation  of  inmate  progress  con- 
tinued through  assessment  of  in- 
dividual portfolios  and  has 
demonstrated  that  most  inmates  are 
having  success  in  reaching  their  own 
learning  goals. 

In  spite  of  a  change  in  personnel,  the 
institution  librarian  and  the  Director  of 
Treatment  continue  to  support  this 
highly  effective  literacy  program.  At  a 
time  when  new  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  low  literacy  levels  of  in- 
mates, this  library-  based  literacy  pro- 
gram is  considered  the  most  active 
initiative  within  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection. 


Special  Needs  Program  for  Fernald  State  School 


Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental 
Retardation 

Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School 

P.O.  Box  9108 

Belmont,  MA  02178-9108 

6 1 7-894-3600  X245 1  $  1 7,267 

The  Fernald  State  School  was  the  first 
residential  program  for  developmental- 
ly  disabled  in  the  nation,  however,  its 
long  neglected  library  materials  were 
neither  age  appropriate  nor  com- 
prehensible for  the  population  of  over 
900.  A  recently  hired  librarian  iden- 
tified space  within  the  Activity  Center 
which  was  of  sufficient  size  and  acces- 
sibility to  become  the  new  home  for 
library  services.  Higher  functioning 
residents  were  trained  to  perform 
basic  library  tasks.  Volunteers  from 
Boston's  "CityYear"  program  worked 
for  six  weeks  to  clean,  paint  and 
prepare  space  for  the  new  library. 
Another  team  worked  on  program- 
ming, processing,  and  one-on-one  ac- 
tivities with  residents. 

A  collection  of  non-traditional  print, 
non-print,  music  and  video  materials 
was  selected  with  the  assistance  of 
an  advisory  committee  which  included 


residents.  Many  clients  have  poor  or 
no  reading  skills,  are  blind,  multiply 
handicapped  or  have  limited  attention 
spans.  Books  designed  for  reading 
aloud  and  pop-up  books  which  require 
manipulation  were  most  successful. 
In  addition,  the  library  acquired  a  col- 
lection of  games,  puzzles  and  other 
items  which  could  be  touched.  A  num- 
ber of  kits  on  various  subjects  and 
senses  were  developed  for  direct  care 
professional  staff  to  use  with  clients. 

This  highly  successful  project  is  the 
result  of  commitment  and  vision  of  the 
institution  librarian.  The  original 
project  proposed  six  programs,  but 
ten  recreational/information  programs 
were  held  during  the  year  for  resi- 
dents and  their  families.  One  read- 
aloud  program  attracted  150 
participants  and  featured  members  of 
the  Boston  arts  community  including  a 
popular  street  artist,  Sidewalk  Sam. 
Other  programs  included  poetry  read- 
ings, dramatizations,  and  an  Open 
House/Dedication  to  showcase  the 
new  library  facility  to  a  group  of  family 
and  guests.  Another  highlight  was 
the  screening  of  a  documentary  film 
which  featured  a  former  resident  who 


attended  as  a  "special  guest".  The 
development  of  multimedia  kits  which 
included  audiotapes,  videotapes, 
books  and  objects  on  such  topics  as 
families,  fables  and  colors  provided 
new  ways  to  enable  even  those  with 
the  most  limited  abilities  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  new  library  collec- 
tion. 

The  use  of  residents  as  peer  role 
models  was  a  successful  aspect  of 
this  program  in  spite  of  the  amount  of 
time  necessary  to  train  and  supervise 
workers.  A  sturdy  library  card  be- 
came an  important  symbol  to  resi- 
dents who  proudly  flashed  their  card 
when  entering  the  newly  established 
library.  Given  the  budget  cuts  to  the 
school,  it  was  only  through  the 
creativity  and  determination  of  the 
librarian  and  the  aid  of  CityYear  and 
other  volunteers  that  so  much  was  ac- 
complished in  this  project.  The  re-es- 
tablishment of  library  services  at 
Fernald  serves  as  a  vibrant  example 
of  the  value  of  a  library  within  an  in- 
stitution which  seeks  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  residents,  even  those 
with  the  most  severe  limitations. 
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Active  Stimulation  for  Developmentally  Delayed 


Paul  A.  Dever  State  School 
Department  of  Mental  Retardation 
P.O.  Box  4003 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
508-824-5881  X2578  $  10,000 

The  Dever  State  school  serves  a 
developmentally  delayed  population 
many  of  whom  have  multiple  hand- 
icaps and  are  unable  to  enjoy  tradition- 
al library  materials.  The  library 
decided  to  develop  a  collection  of  ac- 
tive stimulation  materials  for  residents 
currently  not  able  to  use  the  library. 
The  project's  overarching  goal  was  to 
allow  these  clients  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent means  to  build  their  skills 
through  access  to  the  library's  collec- 
tion. The  active  stimulation  collection 
was  accessed  through  the  use  of 
adaptive  aids.  Much  of  this  material 
was  in  the  category  of  realia  which 
physically  challenged  individuals 
could  use  independently  through 


switches  or  other  devices.  The 
material  was  selected,  designed,  and 
built  by  staff  at  the  school.  The 
librarian  received  training  from  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Zuromski,  a  noted  expert  in  the 
purpose  and  practical  application  of 
active  stimulation.  A  series  of  training 
workshops  were  given  to  introduce 
the  material  to  the  caregivers  of  resi- 
dents in  both  day  activity  and  leisure 
group  programs! 

The  project  director  had  targeted  intro- 
ducing at  least  5%  of  the  collection 
within  the  first  three  months.  This  ob- 
jective was  achieved,  but  not  until  the 
end  of  the  project  year  due  to  delays 
in  transferring  funds  between  state 
agencies.  A  total  of  five  in-service 
workshops  were  held  for  staff  of  oc- 
cupational therapy,  speech  and  hear- 
ing, physical  therapy,  library  and 
leisure  center  departments.  Through 
training  in  the  use  of  equipment, 


school  staff  were  able  to  help  in- 
dividual clients  use  different  reinfor- 
cers  and  switches  in  order  to 
encourage  movement  of  an  object. 
The  library  staff  noted  a  significant 
decrease  in  problem  behavior  among 
clients. 

Clients  who  formerly  came  to  the 
library  only  to  sit  and  watch  became 
more  active  participants.  They  touch 
switches  or  turn  on  tape  recorders. 
The  librarian  kept  statistics  on  the  use 
and  reactions  by  clients  to  each  piece 
of  equipment.  Progress  toward  inde- 
pendence was  made  on  a  daily  basis 
by  clients  who  formerly  were  only  pas- 
sive visitors.  The  active  stimulation 
collection  was  highly  successful  in 
supporting  the  library's  mission  of 
providing  opportunities  for  clients  to 
continue  their  lifelong  work  of  develop- 
ing physical  and  perceptual  skills. 


Count  Me  In  

Department  of  Public  Health 

150  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  MA  02111 

617-727-7022  $  13,520 

Residents  of  the  public  health  hospital 
at  Lakeville  who  lacked  physical  ac- 
cess to  library  materials  because  of 
handicapping  conditions  were 
provided  with  new  equipment  par- 
ticularly a  Macllcx,  CD/ROM  drive, 
printer,  extended  keyboard  and  ap- 
propriate adaptive  aids.  Staff  relied 
on  the  expertise  of  a  computer  com- 
pany experienced  in  working  with  the 
physically  challenged  to  insure  that 
their  objectives  would  be  ac- 
complished. Public  service  an- 
nouncements in  local  newspapers 
secured  volunteers  experienced  in 
working  with  computers  to  work  with 
multiply  handicapped  patients  at  the 


hospital.  CD-ROM  software  included 
the  Grolier's  Encyclopedia  adapted  for 
use  by  a  population  unable  to  physi- 
cally hold  books. 

In-service  training  was  held  for  staff  in 
the  neuro-behavioral  unit  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  Macintosh  and  adaptive 
devices.  Staff  used  a  log  to  track 
patient  use  and  progress,  including 
evaluation  as  to  their  level  of  com- 
petence, specific  adaptive  problems, 
and  a  recommendation  on  the 
patient's  need  to  progress  to  another 
program.  Unfortunately,  the  closing  of 
Lakeville  Hospital  cut  short  any  long 
term  evaluation  of  this  aspect  of  the 
project. 

The  objective  to  introduce  at  least 
40%  of  patients  to  the  computer  was 
almost  met.  About  33%  of  patients  in 


the  hospital  were  receiving  instruction 
in  the  use  of  equipment  and  software 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year.  An  Open 
House  was  held  to  introduce  staff  and 
hospital  administration  to  the  new 
library  service.  Individualized 
programs  were  developed  to  provide 
training  in  the  use  of  adaptive 
devices.  Although  the  evaluation  of 
the  CD-ROM  programs  has  been 
limited,  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  new 
technologies  has  expanded  the  com- 
munication potential  for  patients  who 
had  lost  this  ability  due  to  handicap- 
ping conditions  or  chronic  illness.  In 
some  cases,  patients  were  even  able 
to  communicate  with  the  Governor  to 
protest  plans  for  closing  the  facility. 
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Introducing  the  Library:  Encouraging  ESL  Families  to  Use  the  Library 


Graves  Memorial  Library 
North  Main  Street 
Sunderland,  MA  01375 
413-665-2642  $3,450 

This  small  community  in  rural  Western 
Massachusetts  had  identified  a  grow- 
ing concentration  of  Spanish  speaking 
in  their  town.  It  was  determined  that 
many  were  not  literate  in  their  own  lan- 
guage and  had  little  understanding  of 
the  use  of  a  public  library.  The  library 
developed  a  core  collection  of  print 
and  non-print  materials  in  both 
Spanish  and  English,  presented  bilin- 
gual programming,  and  worked  close- 
ly with  the  local  school  system. 


The  original  project  proposed  reach- 
ing at  least  20%  of  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity. This  objective  was  met  and 
surpassed  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  at  least  fifty  Spanish  speaking 
families  had  become  active  library 
users.  Library  staff  noted  an  in- 
crease in  circulation  and  program  at- 
tendance since  the  inception  of  the 
project.  A  series  of  bilingual 
storyhours  featured  during  the  sum- 
mer of  the  project  attracted  members 
of  the  Hispanic  community  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  library's  summer  read- 
ing program  for  the  first  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  summer,  nine  children  and 
their  parents  attended  a  recognition 


ceremony  where  they  received  certifi- 
cates for  reading  achievement. 

Midway  through  the  project,  the  library 
hired  a  new  director  who  spoke 
Spanish  and  who  continues  to  cul- 
tivate a  warm  relationship  with  the 
Hispanic  community.  The  greatest  in- 
crease in  use  has  come  from  children 
and  young  adults  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  of  welcome  in 
response  to  simple  surveys.  As 
predicted,  these  children  have  begun 
to  bring  their  parents  into  the  library 
demonstrating  that  hooking  children 
on  a  positive  relationship  with  the 
library  will  also  encourage  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  parents. 


Asian  Focus  

Boston  Public  Library 

666  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  MA  02117 

617-536-5400  $23,570 

This  project  provided  print,  non-print 
and  innovative  programming  to 
Boston's  Chinese,  Cambodian  and 
Vietnamese  communities  in  an  effort 
to  better  inform  them  of  available 
resources  and  services.  The  library 
provided  an  expanded  collection  of 
books,  magazines,  audio  and 
videocassettes  and  utilized  an  exten- 
sive publicity  campaign  with  posters, 
flyers,  brochures,  media  and 
newspaper  stories  and  tours  of  the 
main  library  conducted  in  the  primary 
languages. 

More  than  twenty-eight  community 
agencies  were  contacted  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  project  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  incorporate 
knowledge  about  and  understanding 
of  the  immigrant  community.  Given 
the  diversity  of  the  Asian  community, 
communication  among  groups  to 
achieve  cultural  understanding  was  a 
necessary  but  time  consuming 
process.  Six  organizations  repre- 


senting the  target  audience  became 
the  principal  advisors  to  the  project 
director.  Among  the  numerous  library 
sponsored  programs  were  festivals  of 
Chinese  music  and  dance,  a  Chinese 
film  festival,  an  exhibit  of  Chinese 
brush  painting,  a  festival  of  Cam- 
bodian dance  and  textile  arts  exhibit, 
and  two  exhibits  on  Vietnamese  art 
and  photography,  all  attracting  many 
new  visitors. 

Extensive  advertising  in  three  lan- 
guages about  programs  included 
flyers  which  were  distributed  door-to- 
door  and  posters  placed  in  Boston's 
Chinatown  which  serves  as  the  shop- 
ping area  for  Boston's  Asian  com- 
munity. The  project  director  stressed 
the  need  to  have  sufficient  monies  for 
translation  and  interpretation.  How- 
ever, they  were  fortunate  to  secure  a 
number  of  volunteers  to  provide  some 
of  these  services  and  to  help  evaluate 
the  current  collections. 

Attendance  at  24  programs  numbered 
an  astounding  6000  Chinese,  1500 
Vietnamese  and  500  Cambodians. 
The  library  director  estimated  that 
they  reached  10%  of  the  Cambodian, 


30%  of  the  Vietnamese  and  60%  of 
the  Chinese  populations  through  their 
extensive  efforts.  Circulation  statistics 
revealed  at  least  200  Vietnamese  and 
1 100  Chinese  titles  circulated  within 
the  project  year  and  that  2855  new 
Asian  borrowers  were  registered  for 
library  cards.  The  qualitative  success 
of  this  project  was  measured  by  staff 
observation  of  the  increased  use  of 
the  Central  library  facility  by  Asians. 
Staff  noted  that  more  Asian  patrons 
were  attending  programs,  registering 
for  library  cards  and  viewing  exhibits. 

The  library  continues  to  hold  regular 
Asian  programming  and  to  build  their 
Asian  materials  collection.  In  addition 
to  current  Chinese  speaking  staff 
members,  the  library  seeks  to  hire 
staff  who  are  fluent  in  other  Asian  lan- 
guages. A  brochure  printed  in  Khmer. 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  called  "Dis- 
cover the  Boston  Public  Library"  has 
proved  highly  successful  in  providing 
a  welcome  to  the  library's  new 
resource  collection. 
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Project  Discovery 


Casa  da  Saudad  Branch 

New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library 

58  Crapo  Street 

New  Bedford  MA  02740 

508-991-6218  $10,138 

On  the  average,  35%  of  the  3000  Por- 
tuguese youth  in  New  Bedford  drop 
out  before  finishing  high  school. 
Many  children  of  immigrants  live  in 
two  worlds.  They  speak  Portuguese 
at  home  while  trying  to  adapt  to  the 
American  environment.  Project  Dis- 
covery targeted  Portuguese  speaking 
grade  school  and  pre-teen  children  to 
participate  in  a  project  to  promote  cul- 
tural awareness  and  help  children  ad- 
just to  their  life  as  new  U.S.  citizens. 

The  Casa  da  Saudad  branch  of  the 
library  is  a  unique  cultural  center 
loved  and  supported  by  New 
Bedford's  Portuguese  community.  It 
proved  the  ideal  place  to  implement  a 
program  to  promote  self  esteem 


among  immigrant  children.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  places  where  immigrant 
parents  will  allow  their  children  to 
spend  time  unsupervised. 

The  library  hired  an  energetic  and 
creative  bilingual  college  student  who 
was  himself  a  recent  immigrant  to 
New  Bedford.  He  worked  with  library 
staff  to  develop  a  series  of  afterschool 
programs  which  included  video 
workshops,  slide  shows,  guest 
speakers,  and  field  trips  designed  to 
teach  more  about  Portuguese  and 
American  culture.  Among  the  many 
activities  were  opportunities  to  do  rug 
and  basket  weaving,  a  visit  to  the 
local  Portuguese  cable  network,  and  a 
day-long  campaign  to  beautify  a  local 
park  by  picking  up  trash.  About  forty- 
five  children  worked  together  to  write 
and  produce  a  video  on  the  Por- 
tuguese American  experience  called 
"Hungry  Eyes".  The  theme  was  the 
children's  hunger  for  acceptance  from 


all  members  of  the  community  both 
Portuguese  and  American  alike.  A 
major  highlight  of  the  project  was  the 
"world  premiere"  of  the  video,  an  eve- 
ning screening  attended  by  student 
actors  and  directors  who  attended  in 
fancy  dress. 

Library  staff  felt  that  participation  in 
this  project  has  given  many  children 
the  confidence  to  explore  outside  of 
the  Portuguese  neighborhood.  These 
children  are  now  comfortable  visiting 
museums,  joining  the  local  Boy's  Club 
and  many  are  now  members  of  the 
city's  Youth  Council.  Graduates  of 
the  program  experienced  tangible  im- 
provements in  their  relationships  at 
home  and  at  school.  They  expressed 
a  growing  appreciation  for  the 
numerous  resources  waiting  to  be  ex- 
plored in  the  community  as  they  dis- 
cover more  about  themselves. 


East  Meets  West  

Thomas  Crane  Public  Library 

40  Washington  Street 

Quincy,  MA  02169 

617-984-1950  $  14,495 

The  city  of  Quincy  has  experienced  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Asian 
residents  whose  access  to  library  ser- 
vices were  impeded  by  language  bar- 
riers. Persons  working  within  this 
community  cited  problems  in  the 
delivery  of  emergency,  health  care 
and  social  services.  The  library  chose 
to  expand  their  literacy  program  to  in- 
clude an  ESL  component.  They  also 
decided  to  sponsor  a  series  of  library 
programs  which  would  promote  a  cul- 
tural exchange  between  the  Asian 
community  and  city  residents. 

The  library  purchased  print  and  non- 
print  materials  and  presented  a  series 
of  programs  to  promote  greater  inter- 
cultural  communication.  A  community 
advisory  board  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  such  as  "The  Art  of 
China"  and  "Voyaging  to  Cathay". 


Two  special  events,  a  Harvest  Moon 
festival  and  a  Chinese  New  Year,  at- 
tracted more  than  five  hundred  people. 

A  popular  collection  of  Chinese 
books,  newspapers  and  periodicals 
was  purchased  for  the  main  library 
and  branches  and  staff  participated  in 
a  series  of  intercultural  workshops 
which  promoted  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  second  language  speakers. 
A  total  of  eight  ESL  training 
workshops  were  held  and  80  new 
tutors  were  trained  and  matched  with 
Asian  students.  By  the  end  of  the 
project  year  the  library's  literacy/ESL 
program  coordinated  services  to  160 
matched  tutor/student  pairs. 

A  major  project  goal  was  to  reduce 
tensions  created  by  the  sudden  influx 
of  close  to  15,000  Asians  into  what 
had  been  a  predominately 
homogeneous  community.  This 
project  provided  leadership  within  the 
community  to  better  enable  city  resi- 
dents to  understand  the  issues  of  cul- 


tural identity  and  to  develop  a  sen- 
sitivity to  Asian  immigrants.  The 
Patriot  Ledger,  a  local  newspaper, 
was  so  impressed  with  the  library's 
program,  they  produced  an  impres- 
sive twelve-part  series  on  Quincy's 
Asian  community.  The  community  ad- 
visory board  evolved  into  a  permanent 
Committee  for  Immigrants  and 
Refugees  and  continues  to  work  as 
an  advocacy  group  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  not  only  Asians,  but  also  of 
immigrants  from  all  26  countries  who 
have  chosen  to  settle  in  the  city. 

Because  of  the  library's  advocacy  role 
with  immigrants,  the  mayor  of  Quincy 
asked  the  assistant  library  director  to 
chair  a  special  Gateway  Cities  fund  to 
help  immigrants.  The  success  of  this 
program  brought  special  attention  to 
the  city  and  the  former  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  presented  a  spe- 
cial award  to  the  city  of  Quincy  in 
recognition  of  their  efforts  to  aid 
immigrants  and  newcomers. 
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HI  SPAN  (High  Interest  Spanish  Language  Materials) 


Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Lowell  and 
Methuen 

Nevins  Memorial  Library 
305  Broadway 
Methuen,  MA  01844 
508-686-4080  $27,000 

Four  public  libraries  in  the  North- 
eastern part  of  the  state  joined 
together  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  informational  and  recrea- 
tional needs  of  a  growing  Hispanic 
population  who  were  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties in  accessing  materials  ap- 
propriate to  their  reading  levels  and 
interests.  The  communities  of  Haver- 
hill, Methuen,  Lawrence  and  Lowell 
shared  in  the  selection  of  print  and 
non-print  materials.  The  director  of 
Methuen  assumed  the  role  of  project 
director  and  the  city  of  Lawrence 
acted  as  fiscal  agent  for  all  materials 
and  services  to  the  four  cooperating 
libraries. 

A  critical  first  step  was  the  need  to 
agree  on  how  to  enter  the  MARC 
record  into  the  libraries'  resource 
sharing  database.  After  some  delay  it 
was  decided  to  use  funds  to  pay  for 
OCLC  cataloging.  This  also  extended 
access  to  Spanish  language  materials 
to  the  twenty  member  libraries  in  the 
Merrimack  Valley  Library  Consortium 
(MVLC).  Because  of  the  overall  delay 
in  purchasing  and  processing, 
publicity  and  program  activities  took 
place  later  than  anticipated.  Neverthe- 
less, a  series  of  bilingual  puppet 
shows  and  an  Open  House  was  held 


at  each  library  to  showcase  the  new 
collection  of  materials.  An  important 
outgrowth  of  this  project  were  the  im- 
portant contacts  established  among 
the  four  libraries  and  local  schools, 
bilingual  teachers  and  agencies  serv- 
ing the  Spanish  speaking. 

More  than  2,900  items  were  added  to 
the  four  collections  establishing  a  core 
collection  of  materials  in  Spanish  at 
each  library.  Future  material  has 
been  identified  for  expanding  these 
collections  and  a  method  for  process- 
ing has  been  determined.  Circulation 
increases  were  noted  in  all  com- 
munities, and  the  new  collections 
were  especially  important  in  the  cities 
of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  which  have 
seen  a  tremendous  increase  of 
Spanish  speaking  residents  within  the 
past  few  years. 

An  active  programming  campaign  has 
continued  to  attract  new  Hispanic  bor- 
rowers to  the  four  libraries.  Flyers 
and  brochures  about  the  new  collec- 
tion were  distributed  by  the  children's 
and  young  adult  librarians  during  their 
annual  school  visits.  In  addition  to 
reaching  out  to  a  previously  under- 
served  client  group,  this  project 
demonstrated  how  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  purchasing  can  strengthen 
and  support  libraries  within  the  same 
geographic  region  and  build  on  the 
collective  expertise  and  resources  of 
each  library. 
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Special  Services  Project 


Forbes  Library 
20  West  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
413-584-8399  $9,950 

An  extremely  valuable  special  service 
of  the  Forbes  Library  was  in  danger  of 
interruption  or  even  termination 
without  the  assistance  of  this  grant. 
Deposits  of  library  materials  were 
brought  bi-weekly  to  elderly  residents 
of  Northampton  living  in  public  or  sub- 
sidized housing  complexes,  hospitals, 
retirement  and  nursing  homes.  It  also 
filled  individual  requests  for  shut-ins 
living  in  private  homes.  However,  the 
old  delivery  vehicle  used  for  this  work 
was  no  longer  viable.  The  grant 
sought  to  strengthen,  expand  and  en- 
hance this  service.  So  highly  valued 
was  the  service  that  the  grant 
proposal  was  accompanied  by  a  flood 
of  letters  from  the  elderly  and/or  hand- 
icapped users  explaining  what  the  ser- 
vice meant  to  them. 

The  primary  purchase  for  the  project 
was  a  small  vehicle,  a  station  wagon, 


to  be  used  for  transporting  materials 
to  the  various  residential  or  institution- 
al sites.  About  60%  of  the  materials 
were  large  print.  Two  staff  members 
regularly  prepared  and  delivered  the 
materials.  They  were  both  well  known 
and  highly  regarded  by  the  patrons  for 
their  sincere  interest  and  good  ser- 
vice. As  part  of  this  project,  staff 
received  training  as  "referral  agents" 
in  a  program  sponsored  by  the  United 
Way  of  Hampshire  County  and  the 
Direct  Information  Service  of  the 
Jones  Library  in  Amherst.  This 
enabled  them  to  be  better  prepared  to 
provide  needed  information  to  patrons 
about  human  services  available  in  the 
area.  In  addition,  the  program  in- 
cluded a  mini-  course  in  basic  listen- 
ing skills,  interviewing,  assessing 
needs  and  making  appropriate  refer- 
rals. 

The  major  trend  observed  during  the 
grant  year  and  since  then  is  one  of 
personalization.  Increasingly,  service 
is  to  the  individual  patron  rather  than 
to  the  agency.  This  means  that  the 


staff  spends  more  time  filling  in- 
dividual requests  and  selecting  books 
according  to  individual  interests, 
rather  than  establishing  large  general 
collections  from  which  patrons  browse 
and  select.  During  1987,  Special  Ser- 
vices accounted  for  nearly  17,000 
transactions.  Fourteen  institutions 
and  agencies  are  now  served,  plus 
nearly  100  homebound  individuals. 
The  outreach  effort  is  highly  personal 
and  labor-intensive,  but  the  efficient 
and  effective  service  it  provides  is 
very  much  appreciated  by  its  patrons. 
The  referral  training  was  found  to  be 
useful.  During  the  grant  year,  for  ex- 
ample, an  individual  who  was  having 
difficulties  with  the  homemaker  ser- 
vice and  didn't  know  where  to  turn  for 
a  solution  was  referred  to  the  Council 
on  Aging  which  helps  coordinate 
various  services  for  the  elderly. 

The  vehicle  proved  to  be  highly  reli- 
able and  appropriate  for  the  project's 
purposes  and  was  used  on  the  road 
four  days  a  week. 


Library  Service  to  Seniors 

Brookline  Public  Library 
Coolidge  Corner  Branch 
361  Washington  Street 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
617-730-2360  $  10,000 

While  Brookline's  senior  citizens  have 
long  known  that  they  form  a  sig- 
nificant segment  of  the  town's  popula- 
tion, this  project  served  to  underscore 
the  library's  strong  commitment  to 
their  needs.  The  library  expanded  its 
collection  of  large  print  and  instituted 
a  collection  of  low-vision  aids  to  pro- 
vide greater  access  to  library  collec- 
tions for  the  visually  impaired. 

With  an  enthusiastic  senior  advisory 
committee  commenting  and  advising 
on  the  general  direction  of  the  project, 
but  not  involving  itself  in  actual 
specifics  of  book  or  equipment  selec- 
tion, the  project  staff  purchased  shelv- 
ing, large  print  titles  and  a  bulletin 
board  for  the  newly  designated 


"senior  center"  within  the  library.  The 
committee  did  stress  that  seniors 
should  be  provided  with  a  broad 
range  of  reading,  not  just  "light  read- 
ing." With  suggestions  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  the  Blind, 
staff  selected  31  low-vision  aids,  six 
for  use  in-house,  and  the  rest  for  cir- 
culation. The  latter  were  barcoded 
and  security-stripped.  Among  the  low- 
vision  aids  were  hand-held  mag- 
nifiers, lighted  magnifiers,  high 
intensity  magnifying  lamps  (table  and 
floor  models),  the  "PT  model  Master 
Lens"  and  "Reading  Windows"  (mag- 
nifying lenses  in  the  form  of  thin  plas- 
tic discs  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  tabloid-sized 
newspaper).  Circulation  records  were 
automated.  Informational  material  on 
the  aids  was  also  made  available. 
Library  staff  publicized  the  project 
through  local  news  outlets  and 
through  talks  for  the  Council  on  Aging, 
the  Brookline  Retired  Women's  Club 


and  Retired  Men's  Club,  all  of  whom 
received  the  project  with  enthusiasm. 

While  there  was  a  significant  increase 
in  the  circulation  of  large  print 
materials,  patron  use  of  the  aids 
never  quite  reached  the  level  of 
usage  the  library  would  have  liked.  In- 
itially use  was  high,  but  later  became 
only  occasional.  The  library  realized 
that  publicity  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  availability  of  these  aids  would 
have  to  be  continual  and  more  aggres- 
sive. Of  the  in-  house  aids,  those  that 
got,  and  continue  to  get,  the  most  use 
are  the  magnifying  lamps. 

The  prospects  for  this  service  continu- 
ing are  very  good  since  the  branch 
library  is  located  near  an  active  busi- 
ness center  and  quite  close  to  a  local 
senior  center,  with  many  elderly  living 
in  the  neighborhood. 
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Elderly  Enrichment  Program 


Lynn  Public  Library 
5  North  Common  Street 
Lynn,  MA  01902 

617-595-0567  $  10,000 

The  Lynn  library  has  had  a  long-time 
commitment  to  serving  this  special 
population.  An  outreach  program  had 
been  in  place  since  1968  when  only 
two  designated  housing  units  existed 
in  the  city.  In  1976  the  service  was  ex- 
panded to  include  four  additional  units 
which  had  been  built.  Since  then,  the 
number  of  elderly  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  -  22%  of  the  popula- 
tion, living  in  22  federally  subsidized 
retirement  complexes  -  that  a  serious 
gap  developed  in  the  provision  of  out- 
reach services.  The  library  was  only 
able  to  maintain  book  deposits  at 
eight  of  these  housing  units,  due  in 
part  to  an  inadequate  supply  of  library 
materials. 

The  Outreach  Librarian  felt  there  was 
a  need  for  some  special  programs  for 
this  age  group  that  could  be 
presented  at  the  housing  sites  as  well 
as  at  the  library.  Feedback  from 
others  serving  the  elderly  and  the 
seniors  themselves  indicated  that  cas- 
settes, books  on  tape,  more  large 


print  and  lighted  magnifiers  would 
also  be  much  appreciated. 

A  major  portion  of  the  grant,  therefore, 
was  used  to  purchase  large  print 
materials,  audiocassettes,  a  large 
print  typewriter  for  newsletters  and 
flyers,  and  videos  on  subjects  such  as 
fitness  and  health,  travel  and  biog- 
raphy. Written  and  phone  surveys 
helped  determine  appropriate  selec- 
tions. For  programming  purposes,  a 
set  of  25  AARP  slide-tape  programs 
were  purchased,  together  with  two 
slide  viewer/projectors  for  loan.  The 
programs  covered  topics  such  as  con- 
sumer affairs,  health,  crime  preven- 
tion, housing  and  safety,  and  could  be 
used  by  the  housing  directors  to  do 
their  own  programming  or  could  be 
used  for  library  programs.  Lighted 
magnifiers  were  acquired  for  in-house 
use.  Five  cassette  players  were  also 
purchased.  The  library  was  fortunate 
to  receive  a  gift  of  a  TV  and  VCR  so 
that  it  was  able  to  offer  programs  for 
seniors  using  the  public  performance 
videos  it  had  purchased.  The  infusion 
of  new  materials  and  equipment  af- 
forded by  the  grant  allowed  the  library 
to  expand  its  outreach  service  to  three 
more  elderly  housing  complexes  plus 
the  senior  drop-in  center. 


Despite  this  expansion,  the  library 
was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
extend  outreach  services  even  fur- 
ther. Two  problems  hampered  their 
efforts:  a  12-year-old  station  wagon 
that  could  not  handle  additional  expan- 
sion, and  the  loss  of  the  full-time  out- 
reach librarian  which  occurred  while  a 
citywide  hiring  freeze  was  in  effect. 
Other  employees  took  on  the  addition- 
al work  to  keep  the  project  going,  but 
could  not  manage  further  extensions. 

Even  with  these  difficulties,  circulation 
figures  indicated  that  the  library  was 
reaching  many  more  elderly.  Large 
print  figures  showed  a  20%  increase 
from  the  previous  year,  videos  circu- 
lated 51  times,  and  audiocassettes  cir- 
culated 424  times  in  just  the  first  few 
months  of  availability.  People  have 
been  hesitant  to  borrow  the  equip- 
ment, however,  fearing  responsibility 
for  damage.  Programs  at  the  library 
have  been  very  well  received.  A 
monthly  series  was  introduced,  using 
the  AARP  slide-tapes  and  often  a 
speaker,  paid  for  by  the  Friends.  The 
library  is  working  hard,  and  with  some 
success,  with  the  Friends  to  purchase 
a  van  that  will  help  transport  people  to 
library  programs  that  they  could  not 
otherwise  attend. 
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Community  Information  Bulletin 


South  wick  Public  Library 
477  College  Highway 
Southwick,  MA  01077 
413-569-1221  $9,042 

Southwick,  a  small  rural  community  in 
Southwestern  Massachusetts,  mirrors 
the  experience  of  many  communities 
which  are  experiencing  rapid  popula- 
tion growth.  Patrons  would  approach 
the  library  in  search  of  answers  to 
daily  concerns  about  education, 
daycare,  health,  financial  information, 
etc.  The  library  chose  to  meet  these 
informational  needs  through  the  im- 
plementation of  a  computerized  infor- 
mation and  referral  system  which  was 
maintained  on  a  personal  computer  lo- 
cated in  the  library.  The  project  direc- 
tor selected  a  person  with  a  computer 
background  to  develop  a  database  of 
community  information. 

The  library  developed  an  advisory 
committee  that  contacted  local  agen- 
cies. They  were  instrumental  in  con- 


vincing the  local  Rotary  and  American 
Legion  to  provide  funds  for  an  addi- 
tional computer  and  support  for  print- 
ing costs. 

In  addition  to  the  computer  file,  a 
printed  directory  was  developed  for 
distribution.  It  was  the  director's  in- 
tent to  update  the  computerized  direc- 
tory every  six  months  and  to  identify 
local  funds  in  the  future  to  print  these 
updates.  In  spite  of  some  delay  in  ac- 
quiring the  computer  and  in  hiring  the 
person  to  compile  the  information,  the 
project  finished  on  schedule.  Addition- 
al time,  however,  was  needed  to  print 
the  directory.  One  thousand  copies  of 
Southwick's  Community  Information 
Bulletin  were  distributed  to  local 
agencies.  The  newspaper  provided 
excellent  coverage  of  the  library's  in- 
formation and  referral  service  and  in- 
formation about  the  new  publication. 
Currently,  the  bulletin  is  available 
through  the  library,  Selectman's  Of- 


fice, Town  Clerk's  office  and  the  Coun- 
cil on  Aging. 

According  to  the  project  director,  im- 
plementation of  this  service  and  sub- 
sequent publications  of  the  directory 
have  exceeded  all  expectations. 
When  the  town  sponsored  a  Com- 
munity Awareness  Day  in  October, 
copies  of  the  directory  were  dis- 
tributed to  local  residents  as  a  way  of 
publicizing  the  new  service  and  the 
resources  of  the  library. 

In  addition  to  keeping  track  of  the 
benefits  of  this  service,  library  staff 
has  requested  employees  in  various 
town  departments  refer  to  The  Com- 
munity Information  Bulletin  when 
locational  and/or  informational  ques- 
tions arise.  The  library  staff  have  en- 
couraged community  response  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  bulletin  and  regular- 
ly ask  for  suggestions  on  how  to  ex- 
pand the  service. 


Connections 


Haverhill  Public  Library 
99  Main  Street 
Haverhill,  MA  01830 
508-373-1586  $23,025 

Rapid  growth  in  the  Merrimack  Valley 
area  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the 
state  has  created  increased  requests 
from  residents  of  Haverhill  and  sur- 
rounding communities  for  local  com- 
munity information  in  a  variety  of 
areas.  Prior  to  the  inception  of  the 
project,  residents  could  gain  limited  in- 
formation through  access  to  the  Mer- 
rimack Valley  Library  Consortium 
(MVLC)  online  catalog  based  at  the 
Memorial  Hall  Library  in  Andover. 

Patron  requests  for  information  on 
fuel  assistance,  local  literacy 
programs  and  daycare  providers 
could  not  be  answered  through  sear- 
ching the  MVLC  online  catalog  and 
the  library's  existing  card  file  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demands  for  cur- 
rent information.  Library  staff 
therefore  decided  to  expand  the  on- 
line information  and  referral  database 


to  include  a  wider  geographic  area.  A 
staff  librarian  received  training  in  data 
gathering  techniques  and  worked 
closely  with  the  Andover  "Answers" 
program  to  develop  a  standardized 
and  compatible  format.  A  survey  was 
developed  and  distributed  to  com- 
munity agencies.  Follow-up  took 
place  through  phone  conversations 
and  on-site  interviews.  A  brochure 
describing  the  new  service  was 
mailed  to  every  household  and  busi- 
ness in  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the 
project  year,  the  library  hosted  an 
Open  House  which  attracted  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community  in  ad- 
dition to  regular  patrons.  At  this  time, 
people  were  introduced  to  the  ease 
and  confidential  nature  of  searching 
for  information  on  a  public  access  ter- 
minal. 

In  the  original  proposal,  the  library  at- 
tempted to  include  five  hundred  new 
entries  in  the  database.  During 
project  implementation,  it  was  obvious 
that  three  hundred  references  was  a 
more  realistic  number  of  services  to 


identify  and  include.  The  Connec- 
tions project  has  become  increasingly 
well  known  within  the  Haverhill  com- 
munity and  has  prompted  some  of  the 
other  twenty  member  libraries  to  con- 
sider including  their  local  information 
in  the  database. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  project 
director  averaged  about  ten  requests 
per  day  for  information.  In  recent 
years,  reference  staff  have  noted  a 
steady  increase  in  requests  for 
printouts  of  information  from  the 
resource  file  on  such  topics  as 
registered  daycare  providers.  The 
simplicity  of  the  system  means  that  a 
patron  can  access  the  system 
anonymously  without  asking  for  help. 
This  is  especially  important  when  deal- 
ing with  areas  requiring  confidentiality. 
The  development  of  the  Connections 
project  makes  this  one  of  the  most 
geographically  comprehensive  online 
information  and  referral  programs  in 
the  Commonwealth. 
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Library  Outreach  to  the  Hidden  Population 


Berkshire  Athenaeum 

1  Wendell  Ave. 

Pitts  fie  Id,  MA  01201 

413-499-9480  $  18,509 

Learning  disabled  adults  with  low  or 
no  literacy  skills  in  North  Berkshire 
Country  were  served  through  an  in- 
novative program  which  raised  aware- 
ness of  the  significant  problems  of 
learning  disabilities  (LD).  The  pro- 
gram provided  volunteers  with  the 
tools  and  training  to  remediate  the 
problem.  The  library  worked  with  The 
Learning  Connection  (TLC),  a  com- 
munity-based adult  learning  center 
which  has  served  for  many  years  as  a 
research  center  on  learning  dis- 
abilities. Four  training  workshops 
were  attended  by  71  individuals  includ- 
ing adult  education  staff,  counselors, 
tutors,  social  workers,  and  families 
with  learning  disabled  adults  and 
children.  Attendees  were  trained  in 
how  to  screen  their  students  for  learn- 
ing disabilities. 


In  the  beginning  months  of  the 
project,  ten  tutors  were  matched  with 
learning  disabled  students  and 
another  five  students  were  taught 
through  the  Learning  Connection.  By 
the  end  of  year,  at  least  forty  adult 
learners  were  being  taught  by  trained 
tutors.  89  people  had  gone  through 
training  including  coordinators  of 
Literacy  Volunteers  and  Common- 
wealth Literacy  Campaign  programs. 
The  project  staff  worked  with  teachers 
in  skills  centers  and  reading 
specialists  in  schools. 

Workshops  on  identifying  and  helping 
the  learning  disabled  exerted  in- 
fluence well  beyond  the  original  grant 
proposal.  Project  staff  developed  a 
series  of  brochures  such  as  "Reading 
Problems  and  Learning  Disability", 
"Teaching  People  with  Reading  Dis- 
ability" and  "Recognizing  the  Learning 
Disabled  Reader".  These  brochures 
were  placed  in  a  commercially 
developed  poster  display  unit  in 
eleven  county  libraries. 


This  project  utilized  The  Basic 
Literacy  Kit  and  companion  basal 
reader  which  had  been  developed 
through  an  LSCA  Title  VI  grant 
awarded  to  the  MBLC.  The  Basic 
Literacy  Kit  was  evaluated  as  part  of 
this  project  and  found  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  adult  dyslexics 
who  have  been  unable  to  succeed  in 
reading.  The  evaluation  revealed  that 
the  vehicle  of  humor  was  present  and 
that  the  multisensory  approach  was 
valuable  in  teaching  reading  readi- 
ness for  the  "zero"  learner. 

As  a  result  of  this  project,  strong  ties 
have  developed  between  the  library, 
local  schools,  and  social  service  agen- 
cies. Because  of  its  success,  the 
project  expanded  in  subsequent  years 
to  serve  South  Berkshire  County  and 
helped  to  provide  hope  and  support 
for  the  thousands  of  adults  with  poor 
literacy  skills  in  rural  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Library  Family  Literacy  Project 


Lawrence  Public  Library 
5 1  Lawrence  St. 
Lawrence,  MA  01841 
508-682-1727  $  19,053 

Spanish  speaking  adults  and  their 
children  participated  in  a  family 
literacy  program  which  provided 
English  language  instruction,  parent- 
ing activities,  and  programs  aimed  at 
developing  the  pre-literacy  skills  of 
adult  learners.  The  city  of  Lawrence 
may  be  the  largest  growing  Hispanic 
community  in  Massachusetts.  A 
recent  survey  revealed  that  90%  of 
first  graders  came  from  a  home  where 
Spanish  was  the  first  language. 

In  order  to  meet  an  overwhelming 
need  for  English  language  instruction, 
the  library  purchased  Apple  II  GS  com- 
puters and  a  substantial  collection  of 
"family  oriented"  software.  Five  days 
a  week,  the  English  family  literacy  pro- 


gram provided  classroom  instruction 
for  adults  who  received  follow-up  sup- 
port from  volunteer  tutors.  Adults 
brought  their  children  to  the  library 
during  this  instruction,  involving  the 
children  in  a  series  of  storyhours,  pre- 
reading  activities,  games,  songs  and 
crafts.  Opportunities  took  place  at 
least  once  a  week  in  the  "learning  lab" 
where  parents  and  children  worked 
together  to  play  simple  games  on  the 
computer,  make  banners  or  greeting 
cards. 

The  use  of  computers  both  attracted 
and  kept  adult  learners  in  the  pro- 
gram. Adults  often  expressed 
pleasure  in  learning  how  to  read  to 
their  children  and  enjoyed  the  ac- 
tivities which  enabled  them  to  speak 
and  write  in  English.  Both  parents 
and  children  received  library  cards 
and  were  encouraged  to  use  the  col- 
lection of  adult  new  reader  and 


children's  books.  The  library  staff 
served  36  parents  and  20  children  in 
the  first  year.  In  addition,  a  series  of 
Read  Aloud  workshops  were  con- 
ducted for  parents  in  both  Spanish 
and  English.  Project  staff  consisted  of 
the  project  director,  who  is  a  trained 
adult  basic  education  specialist,  an 
adult  literacy  instructor,  and  a 
children's  assistant.  After  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  year,  the  library 
received  funding  under  LSCA  Title  VI 
to  continue  the  project.  In  its  third 
year,  it  was  the  only  library  in  the 
country  to  receive  a  Barbara  Bush 
Foundation  for  Family  Literacy  award, 
the  first  year  of  that  program.  Now  in 
its  fourth  year  and  supported  by  the 
library,  the  program  continues  to 
receive  national  attention  for  the  in- 
novative design  and  quality  of  it's  pro- 
gram. 
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Literacy  Unlimited . 


Framingham  Public  Library 
49  Lexington  Street 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
508-879-3570  $  16,087 

Adults,  sixteen  years  of  age  who  were 
in  need  of  basic  skills  instruction  were 
provided  confidential  tutoring  through 
this  successful  volunteer  literacy  pro- 
gram. Library  staff  had  identified  a 
serious  gap  in  services  which  would 
require  adults  to  travel  as  far  away  as 
Boston  or  Worcester  in  order  to 
receive  instruction.  Library  staff  were 
trained  in  techniques  of  recruiting, 
training,  and  matching  volunteer 
tutors  through  Literacy  Volunteers  of 
Massachusetts  (LVM).  The  project 
developed  an  identity  and...  a  logo, 
Literacy  Unlimited. 

A  highlight  of  the  project  was  the 
Open  House  attended  by  Governor 
Michael  Dukakis  which  attracted  more 
than  300  people  and  gave  a  tremen- 
dous publicity  boost  to  the  project. 
More  than  330  print  and  non-print  new 


reader  titles  were  added  to  the  collec- 
tion and  housed  in  a  special  section 
of  the  library.  At  the  end  of  the  project 
year,  the  library  was  averaging  about 
fifteen  inquiries  per  day  related  to 
tutoring/learning  opportunities. 

Program  staff  at  Literacy  Unlimited 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
need  to  develop  a  "student  support 
group"  which  contrasted  with  one-on- 
one,  confidential  tutoring  provided  by 
the  program.  This  group  acknow- 
ledged the  value  and  strength  of  bring- 
ing people  together  in  small  groups 
and  they  were  asked  to  give  a  presen- 
tation at  LVM's  statewide  literacy 
volunteer  conference.  The  support 
group  has  subsequently  served  as  a 
model  for  other  Massachusetts' 
literacy  programs. 

The  value  of  this  project  can  be 
measured  in  the  overwhelming 
demand  by  both  tutors  and  students 
to  participate.  At  the  same  time,  the 
project  director  and  library  director  ac- 


knowledged that  they  had  totally  un- 
derestimated the  demands  on  staff 
time  necessary  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment this  project.  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  was  constant  staff  turnover 
which  called  for  creativity  and  innova- 
tion to  meet  the  program  needs  of 
something  which  may  have  amounted 
to  a  Pandora's  box. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  project 
was  serving  three  times  as  many 
learner/tutor  pairs  as  had  been 
originally  proposed.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  library  institutionalized  the 
program  as  part  of  its  ongoing  ser- 
vices. Literacy  Unlimited  has  now 
more  than  doubled  in  size  and  ex- 
panded to  include  computer-assisted 
instruction  and  English  as  a  Second 
Language.  It  continues  as  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  active  library- 
based  literacy  programs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


Publishing  for  Literacy 

Brookline  Public  Library 

361  Washington  Street 

Brookline,  MA  02146 

617-730-2360  $  32,828 

This  project  provided  a  vehicle  for  the 
publication  of  the  writings  of  adult 
learners  from  more  than  twenty 
greater  Brookline/Boston  area  com- 
munity literacy  programs.  The  library 
director  hired  an  educator  to  serve  as 
project  director  and  to  actively 
promote  this  project  among  adult 
learners  and  teachers.  Adult  learners 
and  their  families  met  for  a  two  day 
retreat  on  Thompson  Island  in  Boston 
Harbor  where  they  participated  in  in- 
tensive writing  sessions.  The  out- 
come of  these  efforts  has  been  the 
publication  of  a  student  literary 
magazine  entitled,  "Need  I  Say  More". 
Within  the  first  year,  the  library 


produced  1 ,000  copies  of  two 
separate  issues  of  the  magazine 
which  featured  short  stories,  poems 
and  essays. 

As  part  of  the  evaluation  process,  an 
editorial  board  made  up  of  adult 
learners  from  participating  programs 
conducted  a  peer  review  to  discuss 
the  merits  and  value  of  writings  which 
they  wanted  to  select  for  publication. 
Within  the  first  year,  more  than  1 1 3  in- 
dividual adult  writers  were  published. 

Publishing  for  Literacy  demonstrated 
the  critical  need  for  material  written  by 
and  for  adult  new  readers  and  writers. 
It  has  improved  the  writing  skills  of 
those  who  have  participated  and 
given  many  who  lacked  hope  a  voice 
and  forum  to  express  their  concerns. 
Requests  for  information  on  this 


project  have  poured  in  from  as  far 
away  as  Australia  and  England.  It 
was  the  lead  article  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  ESL  Notes  in 
I989  and  was  featured  on  the  cover  of 
World  Education's  international 
newsletter.  The  director  of  the  library 
has  made  presentations  nationally  at 
the  International  Reading 
Association's  Adult  and  Adolescent 
Literacy  Conference  and  at  a  Public 
Library  Association  conference. 
Another  measure  of  success  has 
been  funding  from  LSCA  Title  VI  and 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education.  The  growing  interest  in 
writing  and  community  publishing  has 
brought  new  readers  into  the  library 
and  has  sparked  a  new  respect  for 
this  innovative  program  developed 
through  the  library's  desire  to  extend 
literacy  into  the  community. 
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Read/  Write/  Now 


Springfield  City  Library  Association 
Brightwood  Branch 
200  Birnie  Avenue 
Springfield,  MA  01107 
413-737-4765  $115,125 


This  project  was  funded  in  a  series  of 
stages  with  the  original  objective  to 
create  a  community-based,  learner 
centered  literacy  program  to  serve 
adults  reading  below  the  fifth  grade 
level.  The  Springfield  library  was 
chosen  (along  with  North  Central  Cor- 
rectional Institution  in  Gardner)  as  a 
site  to  implement  IBM  PALS  (Prin- 
ciples of  Adult  Literacy  System),  an  in- 
teractive video  disc  learning  system. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  pilot 
project,  computers  with  interactive 
video  disc,  laserdisc  players,  and  Info- 
Windows  complete  with  touch  screens 
were  installed  in  a  newly  renovated 
room  in  the  library.  Adult  students 
who  met  the  requirements,  i.e.,  those 
reading  below  a  fifth  grade  level,  com- 
pleted the  twenty  week  curriculum. 
Library  staff  had  chosen  a  project 
director  who  was  in  the  final  stages  of 
completing  her  doctorate  in  adult 
education  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  soon  became  obvious 
to  this  staff  member  that  the  PALS  cur- 


riculum did  not  address  the  education- 
al needs  of  adults.  Eventually,  the  in- 
teractive videodisc  and  the  "fable" 
about  the  invention  of  the  alphabet 
were  replaced  with  a  learner  centered 
curriculum.  Adult  learners  became 
deeply  involved  in  process  writing,  lan- 
guage experience  and  the  production 
of  their  own  autobiographies.  The 
computer  equipment  and  touch  typing 
programs  did  prove  extremely  valu- 
able but  mostly  as  a  vehicle  for  ena- 
bling adult  learners  to  write  their 
stories. 

Within  the  first  year,  students  and 
teachers  published  a  newsletter  called 
"Turning  Our  Lives  Around".  This  first 
group  of  student  books  have  been 
reprinted  and  passed  on  to  a  new 
group  of  learners. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  funds  in- 
vested in  this  program,  a  strong 
evaluation  component  was  written  into 
the  original  grant.  The  library  con- 
tracted with  Evaluation  Research  in 
Wellesley  to  examine  the  use  of  PALS 
in  both  the  Springfield  and  Gardner 
settings.  The  evaluation  revealed  that 
the  PALS  curriculum  was  flawed  as  a 
"stand  alone"  curriculum.  The  greater 
success  which  it  enjoyed  at  the  institu- 
tion was  due  in  part  to  the  proverbial 


"captive"  audience  who  had  time  to 
spend  going  over  the  computer 
programs.  The  prison  program  also 
served  a  smaller  population  and  had 
two  teachers  working  with  an  average 
of  eight  inmates. 

In  Springfield,  the  equipment  provided 
by  the  pilot  project  offered  learners  ac- 
cess to  computers  and  the  necessary 
tools  for  writing.  However,  PALS  did 
not  address  the  differences  in  learning 
styles  or  skill  levels.  The 
Read/Write/Now  program  has 
received  subsequent  funding  from 
LSCA  Title  VI,  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Foundation  for  Humanities 
and  Public  Policy.  While  the  teaching 
methodology  and  specific  objectives 
have  evolved  in  subsequent  years, 
the  basic  intent,  which  was  to  provide 
an  effective  literacy  program  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  adults  reading 
below  the  fifth  grade  level,  remains 
the  same.  The  library  has  succeeded 
in  creating  a  classroom  based, 
learner-centered  program  which 
provides  an  environment  where  adult 
learners  can  take  the  necessary  risks 
to  learn  new  skills. 
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Union  List  of  Serials 


Fenway  Library  Consortium 

c/o  Beatley  Library 

Simmons  College 

300  The  Fenway 

Boston,  MA  02215 

617-738-2242  $  35,013 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  the  development  of  a 
machine-readable  shared  bibliog- 
raphic database  of  library  serial  hold- 
ings dramatically  facilitates  resource 
sharing  among  libraries.  Thus,  mem- 
bers of  the  mostly  academic  Fenway 
Library  Consortium  sought  to  enter  ap- 
proximately 7,700  serial  titles  and 
15,500  holdings  records  into  the 
OCLC  database,  create  and  publish  a 
printed  list  from  the  data,  establish  a 
mechanism  for  continually  updating 
the  union  list  data,  and  download  a 
machine-  readable  tape  copy  into  the 
Fenway  Libraries  Online  network. 
This  project  converted  the  existing 
database  into  a  standard  format  on 
the  New  England  Union  List  of  Serials 


sponsored  by  NELINET  and  made  it 
accessible  to  any  library  with  an 
OCLC  terminal. 

A  project  editor  was  appointed  and 
training  was  given  by  NELINET.  The 
editor  prepared  a  document  entitled 
Fenivay  Union  List  Guidelines  outlin- 
ing procedures  and  input  decisions. 
Serial  holdings  for  nine  member 
libraries  were  converted  in  this  suc- 
cessful project.  All  of  them  completed 
the  basic  input  of  their  serials  by 
August  of  1 988.  After  eight  months  of 
data  input,  10,839  holding  records 
were  created  under  8,200  titles.  Addi- 
tional dial-access  time  was  required 
for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy  titles 
since  approximately  5%  were  not  in 
OCLC.  Two  printed  versions  of  the 
union  list  were  produced  and  thirty- 
three  copies  of  the  list  were  printed, 
bound  and  distributed  to  the  participat- 
ing libraries. 


There  was  a  significant  increase  in  in- 
terlibrary  loan  requests  as  a  result  of 
the  project.  Three  libraries  reported 
increases  of  from  25-90%,  two 
reported  100-125%,  one  reported  a 
396%  increase  and  the  Brookline 
Public  Library  reported  an  increase  in 
interlibrary  loan  requests  of  1100%. 
Printed  lists  are  used  by  both  staff 
and  patrons  at  member  libraries.  New 
titles  are  regularly  added  to  the  list 
demonstrating  the  importance  of 
decentralized  online  maintenance.  In- 
terlibrary loan  statistics  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  online  resource  sharing. 
In  addition,  an  effort  was  made  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  consor- 
tium-wide collection  development 
policies  regarding  the  acquisition  and 
storage  of  serials,  and,  in  fact,  the  list 
is  used  routinely  when  making 
decisions  as  to  adding  or  canceling 
serial  titles. 


Collection  Assessment  Project 


Cape  and  Islands  Interlibrary  Associa- 
tion 

P.O.  Box  39 
Orleans,  MA  02653 

$32,963 

The  decade  of  the  80s  brought  a  54% 
increase  in  population  to  Cape  Cod 
and  its  neighboring  islands  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  A 
great  many  of  the  new  residents  were 
retired,  well-  educated  individuals  who 
pursued  lifelong  learning.  Adults  over 
55  made  up  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  adult  learners  made  up  75% 
of  students  enrolled  in  continuing 
education  courses  as  well  as  62%  of 
registered  library  patrons.  Needless 
to  say,  their  cultural  and  intellectual 
expectations  placed  great  demand  on 
the  libraries  of  the  region.  The  Collec- 
tion Assessment  Project  was 
designed  to  help  Cape  and  Island 
libraries  examine  their  resources 
more  closely  and  determine  strategies 


and  priorities  for  providing  patrons 
with  more  systematic  and  effective  ac- 
cess to  their  collective  resources. 

Working  with  consultants  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Collection  Develop- 
ment Conspectus  Project,  25  libraries 
participated  in  concentrated  training, 
beginning  with  a  3-day  workshop.  Fol- 
lowing this,  assessment  activity  began 
in  all  25  libraries.  Although  progress 
was  slow  initially  because  of  concur- 
rent activities  taking  place,  such  as 
retrospective  conversion,  barcoding, 
weeding,  etc.,  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, reasonably  good  progress  and 
greater  support  among  the  libraries 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

A  data  entry  person  was  hired  and 
conspectus  reports  were  developed 
for  each  library  and  for  the  libraries  in 
aggregate.  Three  additional  training 
workshops  were  held  during  the 
project  year,  the  last  of  which  dealt 


with  an  analysis  of  the  reports.  These 
would  be  useful  for  ongoing  planning, 
policy  development  and  collection 
management.  A  half-day  workshop 
for  trustees  and  financial  officers  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose,  process  and  out- 
come of  the  project  concluded  the 
grant  activities. 

The  consultants  monitored  the  project 
closely  during  the  year  and  addressed 
problems  immediately.  By  year's  end, 
it  was  noted  that  the  libraries'  collec- 
tion development  was  being  affected 
by  the  project,  both  individually  and 
as  a  group,  that  collection  develop- 
ment was  being  approached  with  a  dif- 
ferent vision  than  previously.  This 
pioneer  effort  in  the  state  should  offer 
some  useful  lessons  to  other  net- 
works and  consortia  who  are  required 
by  the  Long  Range  Program,  1991- 
1996  to  complete  their  own  assess- 
ments by  1994. 
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Minuteman  System  Expansion 


Minuteman  Library  Network 
Framingham  Public  Library 
49  Lexington  Street 
Framingham,  MA  01701-8278 
508-879-8575  $  433, 150 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project 
was  to  increase  the  system  capacity 
of  the  network  to  allow  the  addition  of 
new  member  libraries  and  sufficient 
capacity  to  add  a  public  access 
catalog  module.  An  RFP  was  issued 
in  the  spring  of  1988  and  CLSI  was 
selected  after  a  rigorous  evaluation  by 
several  network  committees.  A  new 
UNIX-based  Sequent  system  was  in- 
stalled in  December,  1988.  The  con- 
tract specified  system  installation  to 
occur  in  several  phases,  however, 
problems  began  soon  after  the  initial 
installation.  Frequent  and  prolonged 
system  downtime  and  data  loss 
caused  the  network  major  difficulties 
which  lasted  throughout  1989  and  into 
1990.  CLSI  seemed  unable  to 
resolve  the  problems  or  to  meet  con- 
tractual requirements  as  scheduled. 

By  the  beginning  of  1990,  a  new  RFP 
was  issued,  and  after  lengthy  evalua- 
tion, the  DRA  system  was  selected 
from  three  applicants  and  contracted 
with  in  September  of  1990.  An  Im- 


plementation Coordinator  was 
selected  to  work  with  a  committee  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  eight  task 
forces,  representing  all  member 
libraries,  and  appointed  to  work  in 
specific  areas,  e.g.  Hardware/Site 
Preparation,  Online  Catalog, 
Documentation  and  Training.  A  cor- 
porate gift  from  Digital  was  pursued 
and  arrangements  made  for  a  tem- 
porary training  facility  at  one  member 
library.  A  "train-the  trainers"  strategy 
was  used  and  28.5  days  of  DRA  train- 
ing were  held  at  the  training  site. 
Later,  40-one  day  circulation  ses- 
sions, several  workshops  on  data 
entry  and  on  public  access  catalogs 
were  held  by  network  staff.  The  ac- 
tual transition  to  the  DRA  system  took 
place  in  April  of  1991 . 

Two  important  aspects  of  the  project 
made  this  migration  to  a  new  system 
a  relatively  smooth  one.  One  was  the 
development  and  funding  of  a  transi- 
tion budget  of  approximately  $78,000. 
Contingency  funds  were  available  for 
extra  staff,  telecommunications  sys- 
tem re-cabling,  computer  room  wiring, 
training  center  equipment/rent, 
documentation  for  members,  and  a 
reserve  for  remote  site  equipment  re- 
placement. This  provided  flexibility 


and  member  reassurance  of  a  "safety 
net"  as  the  changeover  took  place. 
The  second,  a  strong  emphasis  on 
training  and  communication  when 
planning  for  migration  to  a  new  sys- 
tem, was  critical.  In  retrospect, 
several  things  would  have  been  done 
differently.  One,  completing  contract 
negotiations  prior  to  the  start  of 
detailed  implementation  planning  with 
the  new  vendor  would  have  relieved  a 
lot  of  pressure  given  difficult  negotia- 
tions. Secondly,  more  time  should 
have  been  spent  polling  previously 
migrated  DRA  customers  to  confirm 
or  validate  the  proposed  schedule. 
Finally,  more  time  should  have  been 
spent  dealing  with  the  "trauma  of 
change".  The  anxiety  such  a  transi- 
tion creates  among  library  and  net- 
work staff  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

The  new  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  over  a  year  now.  The  project 
has  accomplished  its  goals  related  to 
growth  with  four  new  members  added 
and  400  terminals  currently  operating. 
All  24  members  have  OPAC  terminals 
and  in  February  of  1992,  the  network 
introduced  patron  dial-up  access  to  its 
database. 


Concord  Information  and  Referral  File  in  Minuteman  Library  Network 


Concord  Free  Public  Library 

129  Main  Street 

Concord,  MA  01742 

508-369-2309  $25,040 

Information  on  local,  regional  and  na- 
tional organizations  was  added  to  the 
database  of  the  Minuteman  Library 
Network  (MLN),  a  multitype 
automated  resource  sharing  cluster 
serving  twenty-four  member  libraries. 
By  the  end  of  the  project  year,  550 
entries  provided  current  information 
on  cultural,  social,  recreational,  and 
other  community  services.  Although 
the  project  was  undertaken  by  one 
member  library,  the  project  director 
was  guided  and  supported  by  the 
network's  Information  and  Referral 
Committee. 


minuteman 
Library 
network 

At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  MLN 
operated  with  a  CLSI  system.  During 
the  course  of  project  implementation, 
the  network  changed  over  to  a  DRA 
system.  This  created  a  delay  in 
providing  direct  patron  access  via 
public  access  terminals,  since  all  data 
entry  was  designed  based  on  the 
capability  of  display  in  the  CLSI  title 
format.  When  national  standards  are 
set  for  the  MARC  format  for  informa- 


tion and  referral  use,  the  network  will 
formalize  data  entry  guidelines  for  dis- 
play in  DRA. 

In  the  interim,  patrons  may  access 
community  information  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  reference  librarian.  A 
hallmark  of  this  project  was  the  eager- 
ness of  local  agencies  to  cooperate  in 
the  sharing  of  information  to  benefit 
the  whole  community.  The  library 
developed  flyers  featuring  the  l&R 
logo.  Positive  publicity  via  a  number 
of  articles  in  local  media  further 
promoted  the  concept  of  the  new  ser- 
vice. 

An  evaluation  of  this  project  reveals 
the  importance  of  building  a  relation- 
ship between  the  library  and  local  or- 
ganizations. The  project  director 
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stressed  the  importance  of  involving 
the  library's  reference  staff  in  planning 
and  implementing  any  similar  project. 
Building  ownership  among  individual 
staff  members  and  assigning  them  an 
area  of  responsibility  was  considered 
an  important  part  of  the  process. 
During  the  initial  data  gathering  stage, 
an  additional  phone  line  may  be 
necessary  due  to  the  intensive 
amount  of  time  required  to  check  out 
resources. 


In  a  project  of  this  scope,  a  library 
should  consider  purchasing  database 
manager  software.  A  good  program 
will  enable  staff  to  track  the  stages  of 
information  being  collected  until  it  can 
be  entered  into  the  full  CLSI  record. 
In  addition,  the  software  will  facilitate 
making  mailing  labels  for  current  sur- 
veys, future  updates  and  listings  in 
various  orders.  Project  staff  es- 
timated that  it  took  approximately  42- 


48  minutes  to  input  a  complete 
record. 

Project  staff  with  support  from  the 
MLN  l&R  committee  has  designed 
and  shaped  a  valuable  service  which 
may  serve  as  a  standard  for  other  net- 
works in  the  state.  A  fuller  implemen- 
tation of  the  service  and  evaluation  of 
patron  use  will  be  forthcoming  once 
the  conversion  to  the  DRA  system  is 
complete. 


Planning  SMARTS  

New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library 
613  Pleasant  Street 
New  Bedford  MA  02740 
508-991-6275  $45,000 

Planning  monies  were  allocated  to  a 
subregional  library  in  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  to  investigate  and 
plan  procedures  for  establishing  an 
automated  resource  sharing  network. 
Although  the  original  name  for  the 
resource  sharing  consortium  was 
SMARTS,  the  network  eventually 
evolved  into  SEAL  (Southeastern 
Automated  Libraries)  in  the  implemen- 
tation phase  of  the  project.  Specific 
planning  tasks  were  to  determine  user 
needs,  to  develop  a  plan  for  an 
automated  system,  and  to  train  and 
prepare  staff. 

The  original  proposal  identified  inade- 
quacies in  service  that  including 
delays  in  document  delivery  and  a 
need  for  greater  access  to  library 
materials.  Twelve  public  libraries  ex- 
pressed interest  in  forming  a  resource 
sharing  network.  Critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project  were  the  services 
of  a  library  automation  consultant.  A 
request  for  information  (RFI)  was  sent 
to  vendors  of  library  automation  sys- 
tems and  ten  responses  were 
received.  Based  on  the  RFI,  the  plan- 
ning team  received  estimates  on  the 
eventual  costs  of  peripheral  equip- 
ment which  would  accommodate  the 
proposed  system.  The  consultant 
gave  an  orientation  and  training 
presentation  for  participating  libraries 


that  provided  a  framework  to  deter- 
mine the  functions  of  the  projected 
automated  system. 

As  a  result,  participants  put  together  a 
proposal  for  funding  the  hardware  and 
software  necessary  to  implement  an 
automated  system.  All  SEAL  libraries 
participated  in  reviewing  the  final  Re- 
quest for  Proposals.  Outside  consult- 
ants were  hired  to  review  alternatives 
for  merging  and  authority  control.  It 
was  decided  that  the  SEAL  database 
would  use  MARCIVE  services.  The 
role  of  the  outside  consultant  was 
necessary  in  order  to  educate 
librarians  about  alternatives  to 
retrospective  conversion,  authority 
control  and  the  role  of  on-going 
centralized  cataloging. 

A  preliminary  report  raised  issues 
around  telecommunications  and  the 
cabling  of  individual  libraries.  Sub- 
sequently, a  separate  RFP  for 
telecommunications  needs  was  sent 
out.  In  spite  of  disappointment  with 
the  final  report,  member  libraries 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  a 
separate  RFP  for  telecommunications. 

Among  the  reports  collected  and 
prepared  as  part  of  the  planning 
process  were  vendor  responses  to  the 
Request  for  Information,  a  full  Re- 
quest for  Proposal,  the  telecom- 
munications report  and  the 
recommendations  for  authority  control 
and  information  on  merging 
databases. 


All  involved  in  this  project  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  a  planning  grant  for 
successful  implementation  of  an 
automated  system.  They  suggest  the 
critical  need  for  a  professional  consult- 
ant to  evaluate  vendor  responses  and 
to  help  draft  an  RFP. 

Another  mark  of  success  was  that  all 
twelve  participating  libraries  were  able 
to  secure  start-up  and  operating  fund- 
ing from  their  local  governments. 
Library  staff  attributed  the  training  and 
education  which  they  received  in  the 
planning  phase  as  critical  to  this  ef- 
fort. Their  participation  in  all  phases 
of  design  and  selection  enabled  them 
to  convince  their  governing  boards  of 
the  need  for  an  automated  system 
and  bolstered  their  confidence  to  suc- 
cessfully implement  such  a  system 
once  it  was  in  place. 

The  final  draft  of  the  RFP  was  ap- 
proved by  member  libraries  and 
proposals  were  reviewed  and  ranked. 
SEAL  selected  DYNIX,  Inc.  and 
signed  a  contract  to  implement  the 
system  in  I988. 
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New  Building 


Bellingham  Public  Library 
59  Marion  Road 
Bellingham,  MA  02019 
508-966-1660 


$252,161 


For  almost  sixty  years,  the  Bellingham 
Public  Library  was  housed  in  a  small 
Cape  Cod-style  building  of  only  2,000 
gross  square  feet,  located  at  the  rear 
edge  of  a  very  congested  parking  lot 
that  also  served  the  town  hall  and 
police  station.  Since  the  town,  just  off 
I-495  near  the  Rhode  Island  border,  al- 
ready had  a  population  of  14,140  in- 
habitants in  1986  and  was  projected 
to  grow  to  17,500  in  twenty  years,  this 
little  building  from  the  1920's  met  no 
level  of  standards  for  public  library  ser- 
vice. By  mid-1988,  when  construction 
of  a  new  building  finally  began,  an- 
nual circulation  had  grown  to  50,000, 
despite  a  completely  inadequate  old 
building. 

Located  on  a  quiet  side  street,  the 
18,600  gross  square  foot  new  building 
is  situated  at  the  far  edge  of  the  play- 
ing fields  that  serve  the  high  school 
and  junior  high  schools,  a  half  mile 
away.  This  wooded  site  has  been 
carefully  preserved  during  construc- 
tion. The  generous  parking  lot  is 
remarkably  unobtrusive  because  of 
the  surrounding  woods  and  adjacent 
expanses  of  grass.  There  is  a 
sidewalk  leading  from  the  school  com- 
plex to  the  library,  but  the  half-mile  dis- 


tance from  one  to  the  other  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  library  from  becom- 
ing an  after-school  teen  center. 

The  building  itself  is  one-floor,  simply 
organized  and  almost  ideal  for  a  small 
staff  to  control.  In  lieu  of  skylights, 
the  architect  elected  to  bring  in  out- 
side light  through  large  floor-  to-ceiling 
windows  that  look  out  on  the  woods  - 
a  double  dividend  for  the  users  inside. 
A  quiet  color  scheme  of  varying 
shades  of  mauve  and  gray  sets  the 
mood. 

The  vitality  of  this  building  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  community  is  best 
demonstrated  in  three  areas,  none  of 
which  existed  in  even  rudimentary 
form  in  the  old  facility.  The  Children's 
Story  Hour  room,  set  off  from  the 
main  Children's  Room  by  a  half-glass 
partition,  has  a  carpeted  floor  with  a 
tiled  section  near  the  sink  and  counter 
area  for  messy  projects.  This  small 
room  serves  multiple  purposes  for  offi- 
cial story  hours  and  craft  projects,  for 
a  play  group  that  gathers  several 
times  a  week  for  mothers  and 
children,  as  a  safe  play  area  for  two's 
and  under,  and  as  a  work  area  for  bul- 
letin board  preparation  or  other  messy 
undertakings.  At  night,  it  can  even  be- 
come a  small  auxiliary  conference  or 
study  room. 


The  second  special  area  in  this  build- 
ing is  the  meeting  room.  The  layout 
of  the  building  is  such  that  the  meet- 
ing room  and  adjacent  restrooms  can 
be  used  after  the  library  itself  has 
closed  and  a  portcullis  has  been 
dropped  to  isolate  the  library.  Win- 
dowless,  the  meeting  room  has  a 
variety  of  lighting  to  enhance  frequent- 
ly-changed art  exhibits,  a  speaker's 
presentation  or  a  panel  discussion. 
An  adjacent  full  kitchen  serves  both 
staff  needs  and  organizations  making 
use  of  the  meeting  room. 

A  third  special  feature  of  the  building 
is  two  small  sound-  insulated  rooms 
for  group  study,  one  of  which  also 
houses  the  local  history  collection, 
and  two  small  typing  rooms  for  public 
use,  which  are  constantly  busy. 

This  building  represents  a  significant 
step  forward  for  library  service  in  this 
community  and  this  geographical 
area.  Careful  planning,  good  use  of  a 
written  building  program  and  input 
from  a  library  consultant,  community 
input  and  support,  and  a  lot  of  dedica- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  staff  and  trus- 
tees make  it  a  model  for  other 
construction  projects  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  contrast  between  the  lit- 
tle old  house-sized  library  and  the 
beautiful,  lively,  handicapped-acces- 
sible new  one  could  not  be  more 
profound. 
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New  Building 


Ware  ham  Free  Library 
59  Marion  Road 
Wareham,  MA  02571 
508-295-2343  $  1 15, 160 

Wareham  is  a  town  of  20,000  located 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  mainland  ends 
and  Cape  Cod  begins.  In  summer, 
the  population  swells  to  46,000 
people  on  peak  weekends.  Since 
1917,  the  Wareham  Free  Library  had 
been  housed  in  a  5,000  square  foot 
miniature  stone  cathedral.  A  refer- 
ence room  with  Gothic-style  stained 
glass  windows  and  20  foot  high  shelv- 
ing contributed  to  the  church-like  at- 
mosphere. By  1974,  the  Children's 
Room  was  crammed  into  dank  base- 
ment space,  staff  were  sharing  desks, 
and  the  entire  adult  circulating  book 
collection  was  being  housed  on  com- 
pact shelving,  which  was  open  to 
patrons  but  profoundly  limited  brows- 
ing. There  was  no  meeting  room. 
There  was  also  no  possibility  of  expan 
sion  on  the  limited  site. 

Opened  in  June  of  1991,  the  new 
20,000  square  foot  library  takes  its 
themes  from  Cape  Cod  architecture 
and  from  the  summer  holiday  tradi- 
tions of  New  England.  A  strong  roof 
line,  steeply  pitched  and  shingled  in 
dark  gray,  pale  gray  wooden  clap- 


boards, and  abundant  use  of  white 
trim  contribute  to  the  overall  am- 
biance. Inside,  the  steep  roofline  al- 
lows for  vaulted  ceilings  supported  by 
white-painted  wooden  trusses  that 
cast  shifting  pale  shadows  as  the 
daylight  changes. 

The  interior  layout  of  the  square  build- 
ing is  organized  much  like  a  Roman 
villa,  around  a  central  courtyard  open 
to  the  sky.  The  courtyard,  50' square, 
can  be  entered  only  from  the  glass- 
walled  interior  of  the  library,  but  from 
any  of  the  four  sides.  There  are 
walkways  and  wooden  benches  for 
reading  and  trellises  to  provide  some 
shade.  A  landscaping  plan  spon- 
sored by  local  community  groups 
promises  to  make  the  area  a  show- 
case and  focal  point  for  all  seasons. 
From  inside  the  building,  the  court- 
yard is  visible  from  all  points,  flooding 
the  building  with  near-the-  ocean  light 
and  serving  as  a  festive  backdrop  to 
library  services  that  affects  the  mood 
of  both  users  and  staff. 

For  such  a  large  building,  the  staff  has 
good  visual  control  from  only  two  ser- 
vice stations  located  at  the  front 
corners  of  the  square.  One  axis  of 
the  building  is  dedicated  to  children,  a 
second  to  browsing,  the  third  to  refer- 
ence and  serious  study  and  the  fourth 


to  Technical  Services,  staff  functions 
and  storage.  An  alcove  off  the  brows- 
ing area,  shielded  by  a  wall,  gives 
young  adults  some  feeling  of 
seclusion  only  thirty  feet  from  the  Cir- 
culation Desk.  The  meeting  room  fea- 
tures a  giant  diamond-  shaped 
window  at  the  peak  of  its  vault.  A  trun- 
cated crossbeam  is  completed  by  a 
cable  and  turnbuckle  that  guarantees 
visual  interest  no  matter  how  tedious 
a  lecture  might  become. 

The  focus  of  the  Children's  Room  is  a 
story  hour  pavilion,  with  an  adjacent 
tile-floored  crafts  room  that  can  serve 
as  a  second  meeting  room  in  the  eve- 
ning. At  the  far  end  of  the  Children's 
Room  is  a  small  outdoor  deck  bor- 
dered by  a  sandbox  and  by  con- 
tainers for  the  children  to  plant  their 
own  seeds  and  watch  them  grow. 

In  this  new  building,  circulation  and 
usage  have  soared  as  the  community 
discovers  its  new  center.  Clean  lines, 
simplicity  in  a  very  sophisticated 
design  and  layout,  good  control  points 
at  the  corners  of  the  building  for  a  min- 
imal staffing  level,  excellent  parking, 
and  grace  and  elegance  in  the  details 
are  all  elements  of  which  the  ar- 
chitects, the  library  director,  staff,  trus- 
tees and  community  should  be 
enormously  proud. 
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L.S.C.A.  TITLE  I 


LIBRARY 


AMOUNT  TITLE 


YEAR 


INADEQUATE  SERVICES 

Automated  Bristol  Library  Exchange  (ABLE)  $  74,825 

Automated  Bristol  Library  Exchange  (ABLE)  542,282 

Berlin  Public  Library  6,313 

Boston  Public  Library  25,100 

Boston  Public  Library  1 1 4,000 

Boston  Public  Library  31 1 ,509 

Boston  Public  Library  336,143 

Boston  Public  Library  382,857 

Cambridge  Public  Library  4,980 

Cambridge  Public  Library  12,051 

Cambridge  Public  Library  14,760 

Cape  and  Islands  Interlibrary  Association  49,962 

Cape  and  Islands  Interlibrary  Association  636,038 

Cape  Libraries  Automated  Materials  Sharing  37,195 

Cary  Memorial  Library  (Lexington)  75,250 

CMRLS  25,000 

CMRLS  50,000 

CMRLS  80,000 

Dover  Town  Library  6,000 

East  Bridgewater  Public  Library  3,600 

Easthampton  Public  Library  867 

Easton  Public  Library  20,000 

Forbes  Library  (Northampton)  9,950 

Frederic  C.  Adams  Public  Library  (Kingston)  29,857 

Graves  Memorial  Library  (Sunderland)  3,900 

Lancaster  Public  Library  16,435 

Memorial  Hall  Library  (Andover)  62,000 

Memorial  Hall  Library  (Andover)  100,000 

Merrimack  Valley  Library  Consortium  (MVLC)  52,136 

Merrimack  Valley  Library  Consortium  (MVLC)  69,81 1 

Merrimack  Valley  Library  Consortium  (MVLC)  88,1 00 

Milford  Town  Library  19,248 


Millbury  Public  Library 


7,000 


ABLE  Enhancement  1988BY 

ABLE  Expansion  Phase  III  1990CO 

Children's  Service  Update  1988BY 

Supervisory  Skills  Development  for  1 989CO 
Better  Library  Service  Delivery 

Resource  Sharing:  Enhancement  of  MBLN  1990BY 

Expedited  Access  to  the  BPLs  1 989CO 
Unprocessed  Resources 

Resource  Sharing  1987BY 

Resource  Sharing  1986CO 

Storyhour  1988BY 

Young  Adult  Corner  1987CO 

Reading  Is  1987CO 

CLAMS  1988BY 

Cape  Libraries  Automated  Materials  Sharing  1 987CO 

PAC  Reliability  Improvement  1990CO 

Joining  Metro  Boston  1990CO 

Strengthening  Management  Skills  1989BY 

CMRLS  SUPPORT  1989CO 

Bookmobile  1986CO 

Improving  Children's  Services  1990BY 

Basic  Career  Collection  1 989BY 

Historical  Collection  Development  1989BY 

Easton  Public  Library  -  Pilot  Collection  1990CO 

Special  Services  1986CO 

Current  Information  for  Young  Adults  1 989CO 

Let's  Go  to  the  Library  1 986CO 

Clinton/Lancaster  Newspaper  Indexing  1989BY 

Enhanced  Processing  and  1988BY 
Information  Capacity 

Public  Access  Database  Resource  1986CO 
Enhancement  (PADRE) 

Sequent  UNIX  and  Power  Upgrade  1989BY 

Sequent  UNIX  and  Power  Upgrade  1988CO 

Sequent  Expansion  for  PAC  (SEPAC)  1 990CO 

C.O.P.E.  (Collection,  Outreach,  1988BY 
and  Professional  Excellence) 

YA  Independent  Reading  Project  1989BY 


A-1 


Montague  Public  Library  4,955 

New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library  9,500 

New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library  45,000 

New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library  625,000 

Newton  Free  Library  7,500 

North  of  Boston  Library  Exchange  (NOBLE)  86,366 
North  of  Boston  Library  Exchange  (NOBLE)  155,500 

Oak  Bluffs  Public  Library  1 0,425 

Palmer  Public  Library  50,085 

Plainville  Public  Library  5,000 

Sandwich  Free  Public  Library  40,000 

Somerville  Public  Library  16,165 

Southeastern  Automated  Libraries  (SEAL)  58,000 

Southwick  Public  Library  9,986 

Springfield  City  Library  1 9,795 

Turner  Free  Library  (Randolph)  16,685 

Ventress  Memorial  Library  (Marshfield)  3,555 

Ventress  Memorial  Library  (Marshfield)  150,00 

Walpole  Public  Library  16,834 

Wayland  Free  Public  Library  10,464 

Weston  Public  Library  3,883 

WMRLS  1 1 ,250 

WMRLS  17,800 

WMRLS  98,478 


Skills  Development  Kits  1986CO 

Start  Them  Early:  Books  and  Reading  for  1990CO 
Babies  and  Toddlers  to  Age  3 

Planning  SMARTS  1986CO 

Southeastern  Automated  Libraries  1988BY 

Updating  Public  Health  Collection  1989BY 

Improving  Public  Service  1989BY 

North  of  Boston  Library  Exchange  1986CO 

Project  SAILS  1989CO 

Reach  Out  to  Young  Adults  1 990CO 

Target  Teens  1 990BY 

Resource  Sharing  1986CO 

Somerville  Local  History  Project  1989BY 

ABLE/SEAL  Cooperative  Collection  Analysis  1990CO 

PEER  (Project  for  Education  and  1 990CO 
Employment  Resources) 

Use  Your  Connections-Use  Your  Library  Card  1 989BY 

Early  Childhood  Education  Resource  Center  1989BY 

Enhancing  Children's  Services  1989BY 

BLISS  1987CO 

Awesome  Project:  Y As  Using  the  Library  1989CO 

Reference-Indexing  Project  1989BY 

Indexing  Weston  Local  History  and  1989BY 
Oral  History  Files 

CMRLSA/VMRLS  Planning  Assistance  Program  1990CO 

Model  Staff  Development  1988BY 
Western/Central  CD-ROM  Demonstration  Project  1989BY 


DISADVANTAGED 

Cambridge  Public  Library 
Worcester  Free  Public  Library 


$  4,787  Books  for  Homeless  Children 
54,595      Kid's  Stop 


1990CO 
1986CO 


BLIND  AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED/DISABLED 


Boston  Public  Library  $  19,787 

Boston  Public  Library  19,830 

Boston  Public  Library  20,700 

CMRLS  17,128 

Jonathan  Bourne  Public  Library  (Bourne)  15,500 

Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  10,630 

Northborough  Free  Library  6,870 


Computer  Technology  for  1 990CO 
Disabled  People,  Phase  2 

Opening  Doors  for  the  Hearing  Impaired  1986CO 

Computer  Technology  for  the  Disabled:  1 986CO 
Gateway  to  Knowledge 

Talking  Book  Library  1 986CO 

Expansion  of  Library  Service  to  the  Disabled  1 987BY 

Education  and  Information  Services  1986CO 

Improving  Library  Services  to  Physically  1989CO 
Disabled  Adults 
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Regional  Library  for  Blind/Physically  Hand. 

13,660 

Collection  Access 

1987CO 

Regional  Library  for  Blind/Physically  Hand. 

176,500 

Automated  Circulation  System 

1986CO 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

15,995 

OPAC  for  All  People 

1990CO 

INSTITUTIONS 

Department  of  Correction 

$  24,975 

Services  to  Spanish  Speaking  Inmates 

1986CO 

Department  of  Correction 

32,500 

Enhancement  of  Reference  Services 

1988BY 

Department  of  Correction 

58,850 

Inter-Regional  Correctional  Library  Services 

1988CO 

Department  of  Public  Health 

13,520 

Count  Me  In 

1989CO 

Massachusetts  Treatment  Center 

6,000 

Patient  Library  AV  Resource  Center 

1989CO 

Massachusetts  Treatment  Center 

12,500 

Patient  Library  and  Education  Center 

1986CO 

M.C.I.  Cedar  Junction 

33,650 

Establishment  of  Library  Services 

1988BY 

M.C.I.  Norfolk 

10,350 

Inside/Outside:  Information  and  Referral 

1989BY 

M.C.I.  Plymouth 

4,970 

Career  Resource  Center 

1986CO 

N. C.C.I.  Gardner 

55,118 

Pen  Pals 

1988BY 

Old  Colony  Correctional  Center 

22,000 

Establishment  of  Library  Services  at 

1989CO 

Old  Colony  Correctional  Center 

Paul  A.  Dever  State  School 

10,000 

Active  Stimulation  for  Developmental^  Delayed 

1989BY 

Rutland  Heights  Hospital 

24,300 

SNAP 

1989BY 

Southeastern  Correctional  Center 

10,000 

READ:  Literacy  Enhancement  at  SECC 

1990CO 

Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School 

17,267 

Special  Needs  Program  for  Fernald  State  School 

1990CO 

MAJOR  URBAN  RESOURCE  LIBRARIES 

Boston  Public  Library 

$  18,564 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1986BY 

Boston  Public  Library 

22,359 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1987BY 

Boston  Public  Library 

22,359 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1988BY 

Boston  Public  Library 

23,127 

Major  Urban  Resouce  Library 

1989BY 

Boston  Public  Library 

24,789 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1990BY 

Springfield  City  Library 

18,564 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1986BY 

Springfield  City  Library 

22,359 

Major  Urban  Resouce  Library 

1988BY 

Springfield  City  Library 

22,359 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1987BY 

Springfield  City  Library 

23,127 

Major  Urban  Resouce  Library 

1989BY 

Springfield  City  Library 

24,789 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1990BY 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

18,564 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1986BY 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

22,359 

Major  Urban  Resouce  Library 

1988BY 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

22,359 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1987BY 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

23,127 

Major  Urban  Resouce  Library 

1989BY 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

24,789 

Major  Urban  Resource  Library 

1990BY 
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METROPOLITAN  LIBRARIES 

Boston  Public  Library  $  20,000 

Fitchburg  Public  Library  1,000 

Springfield  City  Library  13,000 


Microfilming  of  Local  Newspaper  Indexes  1990BY 
Follow-Up  to  Planning  Workshops  1988CO 
Planning  Workshops  for  Public  Libraries  1 987BY 


LIMITED  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 

Boston  Public  Library 

Brookline  Public  Library 

Cambridge  Public  Library 

Cary  Memorial  Library  (Lexington) 

Chelsea  Public  Library 

Graves  Memorial  Library  (Sunderland) 

Hudson  Public  Library 
Lawrence  Public  Library 
Milford  Town  Library 
New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library 
New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library 
Newton  Free  Library 

Salem  Public  Library 
Somerville  Public  Library 

Thomas  Crane  Public  Library  (Quincy) 
Watertown  Free  Public  Library 


23,570      Asian  Focus  1990BY 

4,000      Chinese  Language  Resource  Guide  1988BY 

10,000      Asian  Collection  1986CO 

1 2,500      Services  for  the  Chinese  American  1 988BY 

9,892      English  as  a  Second  Language  1986CO 

3,450      Introducing  the  Library:  Encouraging  1990CO 
ESL  Families  to  Use  the  Library 

13,304      Project  Fair  Chance  1989CO 

27,000      HI  SPAN  1986CO 

1 1 ,988      Services  to  Limited  English-  Speaking  Residents      1 988CO 

10,138      Project  Discovery  1988BY 

16,088      Project  Youthreach  1989CO 

9,000      Updating  Foreign  Print  and  Non-print  1990BY 
Materials  for  New  Immigrants 

15,200      Hispanic  Community  in  Salem  1986CO 

15,000      PASSAR:  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Speakers  1990CO 
Access  to  Resources 

14,495      East  Meets  West  1988CO 

17,085      Project  Literacy/ESL  1989CO 


ELDERLY 

Brookline  Public  Library  $  10,000 

Dover  Town  Library  3,765 

Flint  Memorial  Library  (North  Reading)  5,065 

Franklin  Public  Library  24,000 

Holliston  Public  Library  6,313 

Lynn  Public  Library  10,000 

Randall  Memorial  Library  (Stow)  7,210 

Watertown  Free  Public  Library  17,340 

West  Bridgewater  Public  Library  6,201 


Library  Service  to  Seniors  1 990BY 

Operation  Library  Outreach  1986BY 

Senior  Citizen  Information  Services  1990BY 

Increased  Services  to  the  Elderly  1 988CO 

Library  Information  and  Recreation  1988BY 

Elderly  Enrichment  Program  1988BY 

Senior  Citizen  Outreach  1 988CO 

Books  on  Tape  for  Senior  Citizens  1 990BY 

Library  Services  to  the  J.O.Y.  Center  1 989BY 
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INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL 


Cary  Memorial  Library  (Lexington) 

$  16,500 

Community  Information  and  Referral  Project 

1 989CO 

Haverhill  Public  Library 

23,025 

Connections 

1986CO 

Northborough  Free  Library 

8,027 

Northborough  Information  and  Referral  Project 

1989CO 

Peabody  Institute  Library  (Peabody) 

1 1 ,000 

Information  and  Referral 

1988BY 

Southwick  Public  Library 

9,042 

Community  Information  Bulletin 

1988BY 

LITERACY 

Berkshire  Athenaeum  (Pittsfield) 

$  18,509 

Library  Outreach  to  the  Hidden  Population 

1989CO 

Brookline  Public  Library 

32,828 

Publishing  for  Literacy 

1988CO 

Cambridge  Public  Library 

17,081 

Literacy 

1987CO 

Cambridge  Public  Library 

on  nr\r\ 
oU,UUU 

LEVER:  Literacy  Educational  Video 
Enriches  Reading 

1 98/BY 

Chicopee  Public  Library 

22,301 

Project  LEAP  (Literacy  Education  for 
Adults  Project) 

1989CO 

Fall  River  Public  Library 

9,756 

Literacy  Project-  Writing 

1988CO 

Framingham  Public  Library 

16,087 

Literacy  Unlimited  . . . 

1986CO 

Haverhill  Public  Library 

20,355 

Greater  Haverhill  Adult  Learning  Program 

1990CO 

Lawrence  Public  Library 

19,053 

Library  Family  Literacy  Project 

1989CO 

Morrill  Memorial  Library  (Norwood) 

3,847 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Project 

1989BY 

North  Adams  Public  Library 

15,139 

North  County  Literacy  Program 

1989CO 

Plymouth  Public  Library 

23,734 

Literacy  Program  of  Greater  Plymouth 

1 989CO 

Sawyer  Free  Library  (Gloucester) 

20,000 

Learning  Resource  Center 

1989CO 

Somerville  Public  Library 

9,470 

SOLVE 

1 986BY 

Springfield  City  Library 

45,745 

Read/Write/Now 

1987CO 

Springfield  City  Library 

69,380 

Read/Write/Now 

1988CO 

Springfield  City  Library 

72,225 

AMIGOS 

1987BY 

Thomas  Crane  Public  Library  (Quincy) 

20,000 

The  Computer  Literacy  Project 

1990CO 

Thomas  Crane  Public  Library  (Quincy) 

70,000 

LEVER  II 

1987CO 

Ventress  Memorial  Library  (Marshfield) 

13,565 

South  Shore  Literacy  Volunteer  Network 

1989CO 

West  Tisbury  Free  Public  Library 

1 0,655 

Martha's  Vineyard  Literacy  Program 

1 988CO 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library 

10,800 

Best  Friends  with  Books 

1989CO 

Yarmouth  Library  Board 

20,000 

Cape  Libraries  Literacy  Challenge  Project 

1989CO 

CHILD  CARE  CENTER  PROGRAMS 

Walpole  Public  Library 

$  1 1 ,500 

Early  Immersion  in  Libraries 

1990CO 
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TITLE  III 


AUTOMATION/NETWORKING/RESOURCE  SHARING 

Boston  Library  Consortium  $  22,850 


Cape  and  Islands  Interlibrary  Association 

Concord  Free  Public  Library 

Cooperating  Libraries  of  Greater  Springfield 

C/W  MARS 

C/W  MARS 

EMRLS 

Fenway  Libraries  Online  (FLO) 
Fenway  Library  Consortium  (FLC) 
Fenway  Library  Consortium  (FLC) 

Minuteman  Library  Network  (MLN) 

North  of  Boston  Library  Exchange  (NOBLE) 

Southeastern  Mass.  Cooperating  Libraries 
Southeastern  Mass.  Cooperating  Libraries 
University  of  Lowell 
WMRLS 


32,963 
25,040 
26,599 
75,000 
182,150 
143,268 
357,335 
35,013 
362,891 

433,150 
286,530 

24,942 
35,200 
35,710 
37,063 


Planning  a  Telecommunications  1990BY 
Network/Serials  Information  Database 

Collection  Assessment  Project  1990BY 

Concord  Information  and  Referral  File  in  MLN  1990BY 

Serials  List  1987BY 

MARS  Upgrade  1990BY 

Public  Access  Catalog  1 986CO 

ACRE  (Automated  Catalog  Resource  Enhancement)  1986BY 

F.L.O.  Automation  1988BY 

Union  List  of  Serials  1 988BY 

OLMSTED:  Online  Machine  Readable  1987CO 
System  to  Enhance  Data  Sharing 

Minuteman  System  Expansion  1989BY 

Compatibility  and  Capacity  Upgrade  for  1990BY 
North  of  Boston  Library  Users 

Union  List  1987BY 

Planning  Grant  for  Southeastern  Massachusetts  1986BY 

Union  List  of  Periodicals  1 988CO 

CW/MARS  Expansion  1986BY 


TITLE  II 


NEW  CONSTRUCTION/RENOVATION/HANDICAP  ACCESS 

Belding  Memorial  Library  (Ashfield) 

$  45,200 

1989 

Bellingham  Public  Library 

252,161 

1988 

Boston  Public  Library 

221 ,922 

1987 

Dartmouth  Public  Libraries 

21 ,849 

1990 

Fall  River  Public  Library 

75,000 

1986 

Franklin  Public  Library 

200,000 

1986 

Frederic  C.  Adams  Public  Library  (Kingston) 

60,524 

1988 

Mashpee  Public  Library 

99,770 

1986 

Middleborough  Public  Library 

196,000 

1990 

Newton  Free  Library 

250,000 

1989 

Parlin  Memorial  Library  (Everett) 

196,000 

1990 

Reuben  Hoar  Library  (Littleton) 

110,961 

1987 

Southborough  Public  Library 

252,160 

1988 

Stevens  Public  Library  (Ashburnham) 

108,395 

1986 

Wareham  Free  Library 

115,160 

1989 

West  Tisbury  Free  Public  Library 

57,500 

1989 

Westwood  Public  Library 

24,996 

1989 

Whitman  Public  Library 

110,960 

1987 

